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CHAPTER I. 

Embark at Gravesend — An Ancient Mariner — A Convict 
Ship— Effect produced at Mauritius by the French Revo- 
lutions of 1830 and 1848— A New Zealand Tragedy— The 
Steward deposed — A Cold-blooded Murder — Turkish Jus- 
tice — Sea«sickness — Live Stock — Saturday Night at Sea — 
Home-sickness— The Captain's Grievance— A Norwegian 
Pastor's Household— The Court-dress of Hayti— The Cap- 
tain's Strange Passenger — A Calcutta Dinner— A Digni- 
fied Pilot— A Mango Supper*— A. Sad End. 

June 1st, 185 — . — Engaged my passage in 
the , an old whaler, belonging to a well- 
known Mauritius firm. Slept at Gravesend, 
and went on board the following morning. 
Found myself the only passenger on board, 
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2 AN ANCIENT MARINER. 

and the captain an ancient mariner be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, 
most of which had been spent at sea. 
Passed the evening in listening to his yarns. 
Now he was on board a convict-ship, bound 
for Norfolk Island. The convicts on board 
were allowed to be at liberty, and resolved to 
take possession of the vessel. They armed 
themselves with whatever weapons they could 
find, and easily overpowered the sleeping sen- 
tinels. They murdered all the sailors and sol- 
diers who tried to oppose them. Next morn- 
ing the mutineers were attacked, and over- 
powered. On the arrival of the vessel at 
Sydney, they were tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. None shewed sympathy with them 
save a minister, who characterized their exe- 
cution as being a legal murder. The printer 
of his pamphlet was mulcted to the amount of 
300?., and imprisoned for a year. 

Now we were at Mauritius in 1830, when 
a French man-of-war arrived, with the trico- 
lor displayed, and announced that Citizen 



MAURITIUS. 3 

Louis Philippe had been chosen king of the 
French — which information called -forth the 
liveliest demonstrations of joy, and a general 
illumination. We passed over eighteen years 
and were there in 1848, when a ship from 
Bombay brought the intelligence that the 
Orleans dynasty was overthrown, and that 
the citizen king had escaped, under the name 
of William Smith, The Mauritians exhibited 
the same joy at his flight as they had done at 
bis accession to the throne, and, imitative in 
everything, would at once have proclaimed a re- 
public, had not the British bayonets in the 
Colony afforded persuasive arguments to in- 
duce them to remain quiet. 

Leaving Mauritius behind, we are now at 
New Zealand, where the Captain, wearied with 
wandering to and fro, resolves to establish 
himself as a landed proprietor. He purchases 
several thousands of acres from the natives. 
The exact amount of the purchase-money is 
not specified, and no lawyer or notary is re- 
quired to draw up the title deeds. He is 

b2 



4 NEW ZEALAND. 

about to commence a patriarchal life, and to 
become cunning in all manner of cattle, when 
the Home Government, discovering some flaw 
in the bargain he had made with the natives, 
interferes, causes the restitution of the land, 
and thus forces him to sea again. He is un- 
fortunate perhaps, but not so much so as a 
friend of his, a settler there. Said friend occupied 
and cultivated as a farm a small island near 
the mainland. One day he had occasion to 
visit the mainland, leaving his young wife, 
his son a boy of eight years of age, and a 
man-servant, behind. One of the natives came 
to the island to fish, and asked permission from 
the settler's wife to enter the house, which was 
at once granted. He watched till the man- 
serVant fell asleep, and then dashed his brains 
out with his war-club. He then assailed the 
young wife, who, seizing her husband's sword, 
defended herself like a true Amazon. A blow 
on the leg from the savage's war-club brought 
her to the ground, where she was speedily 
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dispatched. The boy had made his escape. 
The island was too small for concealment ; he 
was hunted down, and shared the same fate as 
the others. The dead bodies were dragged 
to the house, which was burned to the ground. 
When the husband returned, he found his is- 
land home a heap of ashes. There were no 
traces of his wife and child, save a few charred 
and blackened bones. There was no voice to re- 
late the fearful tragedy that had been enacted 
there, and no ear, save that of God, to hear the 
first wailing cry of the poor man's anguished 
heart as he witnessed the destruction of all that 
he had loved and toiled for. But it was not His 
will that the murderer should pass unpunished. 
He boasted of his crime as a meritorious act ; 
and some of his countrymen, tempted by a 
reward of 50/., denounced him to the Govern- 
ment. He was condemned to be hanged, and 
met with no sympathy save from the Governor, 
who shed copious floods of tears while passing 
sentence upon him. He met his fate with 
savage indifference ; and the man whom he had 



6 AN IRISH. STEWARD. 

made miserable for life was soon afterwards 
found drowned. 

10th June. — We have been beating off 
and on in the Channel, with the wind right 
against us. The most remarkable event on 
board has been the dismissal of the steward, 
and the appointment of a new Ganymede 
to supply his place. He shipped as an 
American from Philadelphia ; but his rich 
brogue proved that he was a native of 
Erin's green isle. His early education hav- 
ing been neglected, he had never mastered 
the mysteries of the alphabet, and would per- 
sist in bringing us sherry instead of beer, 
and in mistaking port for porter. Having 
been repeatedly reproved in terms more 
vigorous than delicate, he endeavoured to 
supply the defects of his education by the 
accuracy of his taste. In other words, he 
learned to distinguish the different bottles 
by imbibing part of their contents before 
bringing them to table. One day, having 
required to drink more than usual in order 
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to solve his doubts, he betrayed a certain 
unsteadiness in his gait, and nearly rolled 
over the skipper at table, who declared 
him to be drunk, and degraded him from 
his office of cup-bearer, which was bestowed 
upon a sailor of diminutive size, who could 
distinguish port from porter without having 
recourse to the Irishman's test. 

To relieve my solitude, I undertook to 
feed, nourish, and protect three little ca- 
naries, and expected that they in return 
would cheer me by their pleasant songs. 
In this expectation I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. One night a cat on board con- 
trived by feline astuteness to seduce the 
little songsters to the side of the cage, and 
ruthlessly throttled the whole three before 
morning. The act was all the more inde- 
fensible, because she could not eat them. 
It was a cold-blooded act of murder, with 
no palliating circumstances to justify a re- 
commendation to mercy. 

Whether a cat has a conscience I do not 
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pretend to say; I can only certify to the 
fact that the criminal kept out of the way 
for several days, as if she dreaded the pun- 
ishment which her crime deserved. 

To-day we have cast anchor at Spithead, 
and taken a pilot on board. A great many 
men-of-war are in the road — among others, 
a Turkish frigate. The commanders in this 
service must have an amount of authority 
on board their ships unknown in the Brit- 
ish navy. While the men were performing 
some duty aloft, one of them having quar- 
relled with another threw him from the 
mainmast, and caused his instantaneous 
death. On the same day the murderer 
was condemned to death, and, with speedy 
justice, hanged from the foremast. Sent 
letters ashore with the pilot, and felt occa- 
sional twitches of mai de pays, from list- 
ening to some old familiar airs played by 
a brass band on board one of the men-of- 
war. 

18th June. — Still beating about the Chan- 
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nel, with the wind right against us. The 
poor sailors up all night, and fagged nearly to 
death. One night extremely rough — several 
times nearly pitched out of my berth. Had 
a touch of sea-sickness for the first time 
in the course of eleven voyages. It is 
strange that sea-sickness and toothache, two 
of the direst ills, while they last, that flesh 
is heir to, excite no sympathy. Your dearest 
friend can stand by and see your jaw all 
but fractured by the dentist without a word 
of sympathy, and the steward can scarcely 
conceal a grin while a worse vulture than 
that of Prometheus is preying on your vitals. 
True, my illness was brief; but oh the 
bitterness of that time, brief as it was ! 
Surely death has fewer " bands " than life 
when we are sea-sick. It is not the mere 
physical pain, however intense that may 
be; it is the mental agony that accompanies 
that pain. A man that is really and truly 
sea-sick believes himself to be not merely 
the most miserable, but also the most cri- 
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minal of men. His whole past life is spread 
out before him like a map ; things innocent 
or indifferent, infringing on no law human 
or divine, assume the aspect of deadly sins; 
the most joyous scenes of existence are 
lighted up by the lurid gleams of remorse, 
and the whole landscape of the past seems 
dyed with a liquid about as clear as the 
jiiXcuva x^h that is issuing in copious out- 
pourings from the centre of that miserable 
microcosm, man. And yet, if like Goethe 
we judge of all outward things by the effects 
which they produce upon ourselves, sea- 
sickness may not be without its attendant 
good. A man really and thoroughly sea- 
sick feels himself such a' miserable, wicked 
wretch, that, if he were told that he was 
about to be hanged, he would acquiesce in 
the justice of his punishment. If he were 
told that when the sickness left him he 
would soon enjoy a clear conscience and a 
healthy stomach, such an assertion would 
only excite a smile of incredulity. But in 
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truth, after a thorough attack of sea-sick- 
ness, the moral faculty and the digestive 
organs seem both W become healthier. Nay, 
heaven and ocean seem to sympathize with 
the sufferer in his deliverance. Earth also, 
I have no doubt, would give expression to 
her sympathy, if earth were visible. Never 
have I felt the same pleasant consciousness 
of existence, the same enjoyment of life for 
its own sake, the same appreciation of life 
as a blessing, as after an attack of sea- 
sickness; nor, to descend to things mate- 
rial, have I ever felt such an enormous 
appetite. 

Our live stock is rather limited. It is 
confined to three pigs, treated with true 
Mussulman feeling by all on board save 
the captain, by whom they are caressed 
and cherished — and to a few miserable spe- 
cimens of poultry in a dying condition. 
The sailors have got a small dog of no 
particular breed, in appearance a sort of 
compromise between a cat and a water-rat. 
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This diminutive specimen of the canine race 
is a universal favourite on board, and the 
roughest Jack in the ship relaxes his grim 
visage when he meets it. 

We have now been beating about in the 
Channel for more than a fortnight. To-day 
for the first time the wind has been directly 
in our favour, and we have been scudding 
along at the rate of nine knots an hour. 
The operation of throwing the log is Very 
simple. A piece of wood, constructed so as 
to remain stationary when it touches the 
water, is thrown into the sea. There is a 
line attached to the wood, which is let out, 
as the ship advances, for 28 seconds. Then 
it becomes a question of simple proportion 
to ascertain the number of knots an hour. 
A knot is assumed to be 6,000 feet, or 
rather more than a mile. As 28 seconds is 
to an hour, so is the distance traversed to 
the number of knots an hour. 

Saturday night seems the happiest time 
for the men. If the weather is fine, they 
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finish their work at an early hour, arid 
assemble around the forecastle to drink their 
additional glass of grog, and to talk, poor 
fellows, of those that they have left behind. 
Beneath a rough and ungainly exterior there 
is often concealed much warm affection and 
kindliness of nature. There is much in their 
conversation about former ships and voyages, 
much of boisterous merriment ajid rude prac- 
tical joking, but much also about home and 
all its tender associations. It is pleasant to 
witness the warmth of feeling with which the 
skipper, in whose bosom the milk of human 
tenderness has turned somewhat acid, speaks 
of his only son. I have actually seen a 
tear in the eye of this old " Salter/' who looks 
as dry and withered as his own junk, when he 
alluded to his boy. affection, connecting 
link between God and man, cement of the 
social system, holiest of all human passions, 
last lingering ray of heaven on earth ! — thou 
art not the portion of the great, the noble, 
or the intellectual alone, thou art common 
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to all, to the peasant, and to the peer. The 
meanest sailor in this ship has either father 
or mother, sweetheart or wife, sister or son, 
whom he loves, and feels himself a better 
man in consequence. ... I have had 
occasional attacks of home-sickness. All 
passions are strengthened by solitude, and 
regular employment is one of the best pre- 
ventives against their influence. The love 
of country depends on the law of associa- 
tion. The love must be historical or actual. 
We may love our country historically, abroad 
as much as at home ; but the actual love of 
country, the love that is grounded on per- 
sonal feelings or personal ties, leaves a sad 
vacuum in the heart and the affections 
when we say farewell to our native land for 
many years, it may be for ever. Few can 
say " Good night " to their native land with 
the same scornful indifference as Byron ; and 
a man must be blase indeed before he can 
do so without affectation. And yet a man 
of Christian principle will come, in course 
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of time and by force of reason, to fin?l him- 
self tolerably happy in whatever country the 
Providence of God may place him. God 
may be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost 
may be experienced, and the actual presence 
of the Saviour in the heart realized in all 
countries alike. When death comes, a grave 
at least may be found, and perhaps a friend 
to close our eyes and to shed a friendly tear 
over our ashes. And when the dead rise, 
the passage to God's presence from the dis- 
tant isles of the ocean will be as rapid as if 
our ashes reposed in the tombs of our an- 
cestors. 

The captain seems naturally a man of a 
melancholy temperament and taciturn dis- 
position, and yet it is wonderful how he 
relaxes in the evening under the inspiring 
influence of a glass of brandy-and-water. 
Unlike Canning's knife-grinder, he has one 
special grievance written on the tablets of 
his memory, which cannot be blotted out. 
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He was obliged to pass an examination as 
master before getting command of his ship 
this voyage, and he has ever since felt him- 
self to be a disgraced man. "Fancy me, 
sir, me" (with an emphatic knock on the 
table) " who went to sea at thirteen, and have 
been captain of a ship for more than forty 
years, obliged to sit down at a table with 
twenty-five boys, and to pass an examination. 
It was degrading, sir, degrading, and I cannot 
get over it." Of course I try to console him, and 
to direct his thoughts from this unpleasant sub- 
ject by eliciting from him descriptions of his 
past adventures in the many strange countries 
he has visited. 

Now we are at anchor on the coast of Nor- 
way, where the captain is the guest of a Nor- 
wegian pastor. The pastor lives in primitive 
simplicity, his family consisting of two nieces 
and several servants of both sexes. All sit at 
one common table, like the Laird of Miln- 
wood's family in " Old Mortality," the master 
and the favoured guests at the top, the servants 
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at the bottom. After dinner, the master 
claps his hands and the servants retire. The 
pastor, like Parson Adams, smokes his pipe ; 
and the nieces on Sunday play at cards, and 
invite the skipper to join them. He has the 
virtue to resist these northern Syrens. He pur- 
chases a bullock from them for the use of his 
ship. The bullock has been brought up in 
the family, and is cherished almost as much as 
the poor man's ewe lamb in the parable. 
When about to be led away it is adorned with 
flowers, and the nieces kiss and cry over it. I 
do not hint that to eat such an animal was an 
act bordering on cannibalism. 

We pass from the ice-bound shores of Nor- 
way to the Havannah with its burning tropi- 
cal sun. We witness the gross corruption of 
the Spanish officials and the revolting horrors 
of the slave-market. But we draw a veil over 
these, and pass to Hayti, the land where the 
slave has bought his freedom with his blood, 
and is working out a civilization for himself. 
The captain presents a government officer % 
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with some German sausages, which are de- 
voured upon the spot without any interme- 
diate process of cooking. The lover of German 
sausages, to mark his gratitude for the gift, 
invites the giver to be present^! at court. He 
accepts, dresses himself in his best, and goes, 
with grave doubts as to whether his costume be 
quite en rhgle. His doubts on this point were 
dispelled, on finding that the lower integu- 
ments of the sable chamberlain who introduced 
him consisted of a pair of Hessian boots. 

Another incident in the skipper's varied 
life, inasmuch as it contains a moral, we give 
at length, and as much as possible in his own 
words : — 

" Well, young gentleman, there is no harm 
in a glass of grog. It does a man good at times, 
and clears away the dust that gathers about 
his binnacle lights. It promotes good fellow- 
ship, and warms the cockles of one's heart 
(my service to you). But if a man learns to 
lift his elbow too often, it is about the worst 
thing he can do, especially in the East, where 
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drink tells on the constitution much sooner 

* 

than in England. 

" Some thirty years ago, I was captain of the 
c Betsy Jane/ of London, engaged in the East 
Indian trade. *We had had a good run out to 
Calcutta, but we found the freight so low 
there that the agents made up their mind to 
send us down to Mauritius to take home a 
cargo of sugar. As I had plenty of stores on 
board, and a spare cabin next my own, I 
thought I had better try to get a passenger. 
It was usual then as now for officers in the 
Company's service, who had neither time 
nor money to go to Europe, to take a run to 
Mauritius, and to recruit their health there. 
I advertised for a passenger, and next day 
two gentlemen came on board to look at the 
cabin. One was an Indian officer, a young 
man of some "five and twenty years of age. 
He had been once a fine powerful young fel- 
low, but his sunken cheek and shaky hand 
shewed that he was breaking up fast. The 
other was a few years older, and intro- 
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duced himself as Captain Holdane, R.N., 
and his friend as Lieutenant Coquerill of 
the Bengal Cavalry, who wished to visit 
Mauritius for the sake of his health. They 
looked at the cabin and professed themselves 
satisfied with it, as well as with the amount of 
passage-money which I asked. Coquerill said 
that he had not got money to pay me, but that 
he would give me his bill, payable at sight, on 
his brother, a lawyer at Mauritius. As I knew 
there was a lawyer of that name at Port Louis, 
I didn't object to taking his bill. 

"Well, as the i Betsy Jane' wasn't to 
leave for two days, they invited me to 
dine with them at the principal hotel next 
day at seven o'clock. As I expected to 
have my business pretty well over by that 
time, I accepted. There were about twenty 
young men of the party, all dressed in 
white, with more or less of a military air 
about them. Dinner was spread in » large, 
lofty room, with Venetians opening on each 
side to admit the occasional catspaws — for 
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there was nothing that you could call a 
breeze. Each man had his own native ser- 
vant behind him, and the cayenne had not 
been spared in the cookery. As the orders 
to the servants were generally given in 
Hindustani, and the talk at table was about 
subjects of which I knew little, and in a 
sort of professional half-slang, I cannot 
say that I got much benefit from their con- 
versation. I suppose, however, any one of 
them would have felt as queer if he had 
been dining with twenty skippers. They 
were not sparing of the wine, and the pop- 
ping of Champagne bottles was like sol- 
diers practising. As the bottle circulated, 
the conversation became more open and 
free ; and if half they said was true, there 
were not many honest men or virtuous wo- 
men in India. Toasts were given in rapid 
succession, and the Champagne glasses shied 
over their heads against the wall behind. 
This was kept up till past midnight, when 
most of them got stranded on the floor, 
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and only a few had their sea-legs. I have 
only a faint recollection of what followed. 
Somehow I found my way into a coffee- 
room, and had a quarrel with some Eura- 
sian clerks, whom I speedily put to flight. 
Towards morning I found my way to the 
i Betsy Jane/ but I don't exactly know 
how. 

"Well, next day Coquerill came on board, 
looking white enough about the gills, and 
shaky all over. We took the pilot 09 board, 
and dropped down the river. Tou must 
know that a Calcutta pilot is as different 
from those you see in the Channel as one 
of her Majesty's three-deckers is from the 
* Betsy Jane/ They are regular clippers, 
and even skippers must sing small beside 
them. The one we took on board was as 
dignified as the Primate of all England, 
and as exacting as if he had been the Go- 
vernor of the Philippine Islands. ' Pilot 
come on board, sir/ cried the mate to me, 
as he stepped up the side. ' Young man/ 
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said he to him, with a look that was meant 
to annihilate him, ' young man, my name 
is Partington among my intimate friends; 
Mr. Partington among those who have not 
that advantage. It is by that title that 
you will have the goodness to address 
me while on board this ship.' Well, with 
all his airs he was not a bad fellow, 
though he would speak a little too much 
of Mrs. Partington's parties, and of her 
pony-phaeton. 

"In the evening, Mr. Partington and I 
were invited by Coquerill to go on shore 
to have a mango supper. Of course we 
understood that he would stand treat, and 
accepted. The supper was magnificent, and 
the wines abundant. The hookah was in- 
troduced, and the pilot and I were charmed 
with the liberality of our entertainer. At 
length the bill was brought; it amounted 
to 50 rupees; Coquerill stormed at it, and 
proposed, by way of punishing the landlord, 
that we should escape by the window, which 
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stood conveniently open. ' No, sir/ said 
the pilot ; ' I have a character to support, 
and 1 will never be guilty of such ungentle- 
manly conduct. If you have not got money 
to pay the bill, we must pay it.' Coquerill 
had not a single pice, so the pilot and I 
had to pay it between us. I was so dis- 
gusted with this conduct that I threatened 
to send my passenger ashore. He begged 
me with tears not to do so, as his credi- 
tors at Calcutta would at once seize 
him and put him in prison. Drinking and 
the dicebox had effectually ruined him. 
He was, in fact, escaping from his credi- 
tors. 

"Well, the time I had with the poor wretch 
was something dreadful. He was always 
drunk, or labouring under delirium tremens. 
I put him on short allowance, and threat- 
ened sometimes to stop his grog altogether. 
But it was of no use ; he managed always to 
get round me or the steward ; and, in truth, 
he looked so miserable when he had nothing 
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to drink, that I often gave him a glass 
from sheer pity. 

"At length we reached Mauritius, and I 
accompanied him to his brother's house, and 
presented my bill. He did not seem very 
glad to see either of us ; but, after grum- 
bling a little, he paid the money. Holdane 
arrived soon after at Port Louis, and, after 
contriving to do the lawyer to the amount 
of 3007., made his escape in a French ship. 
I lost sight of Coquerili for some years — but 
we were to meet again. 

"In our profession, you see, we visit all 
parts of the world ; and about three years 
after this I happened to be at a certain 
port in Australia. A friend of mine had 
lost his vessel in the neighbourhood, and, 
though he escaped with his life, he had 
undergone such hardships that his mind 
became affected, and they were obliged to 
shut him up in a madhouse. I went to 
visit him. It is a sad thing to see an old 
friend in Such a place, and I was not very 
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sorry that he did not know me. The keeper 
showed me some of the other inmates. One 
of these was a howling, raving maniac, bound 
with chains and emaciated like a skeleton. 
It struck me there was something in his 
miserable countenance that I had seen Before, 
and I asked who he was. ' That is a hope- 
less case/ said the keeper. ' He was once an 
officer in the Indian army, but was dismissed 
for drunkenness. His friends got him an ap- 
pointment under government in this colony. 
He married a young wife, broke her 
heart in the course of a year, and soon 
after became what you now see him/ It 
was my old passenger of the ' Betsy Jane.' 
Now, Til go on deck to see how her head 
is before turning in." 
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Dancing Porpoises — A Floating Log — Loneliness at Sea — 
Soupe aux Choux — Sunset — The Indian's Heaven — Phos- 
phorescent Light — A Home on the Roaring Deep— Hors- 
burgh's Explanation — Humboldt's Theory — A Midnight 
Serenade— A Gale at Sea — Involuntary Saltation — Ma- 
canlay and Homer — Scraping the Decks — An Unexpected 
Shower-bath — A Novel Soup Plate — The Steward and 
the Pigs— Glories of Roast Pork 

25th June. — We have now got safely across 
the Bay of Biscay, without experiencing 
any of those sad disasters which the late 
Mr. Braham used to celebrate in. song. 
We have a beautiful blue sky above our 
heads, with the sun shining with a force 
that we rarely experience in England. The 
colour of the sea has become quite changed 
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since we left the Channel. Neptune has 
changed the green jacket which he then 
wore for one of a deep blue, justifying the 
term tevavoxalrw, so often bestowed upon 
him by Homer. To-day I was much amused 
by a flock of porpoises gamboling about the 
ship, and apparently exhibiting their agility 
and playfulness for my especial amusement. 
The name of porpoise or pig fish (porco 
pesce), borne by these playful creatures, is 
quite a misnomer, for they have little in 
common with the land animal with which 
their name implies a certain affinity. All 
have heard of learned pigs that did won- 
derful things, but who ever heard of pigs 
in a state of nature performing a country 
dance, such as I witnessed to-day, executed 
on the surface of the briny waves with a 
neatness and precision that would have re- 
joiced the heart of Cellarius. Now it was 
hands, or rather fins, across, down the middle 
and up again — heel and toe, or rather tail 
and tail, then turn and promenade. Occa- 
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sionally one old fellow, who seemed to be 
the maitre de chortgraphie, would come 
close alongside the ship, and raise his head 
enquiringly, as much as to say, "Any mes- 
sage to send below?" and then dive down 
with a graceful curve of his tail. Soon he 
would appear again on the surface, and oc- 
casionally might be traced what seemed a 
sort of waggish inclination of the right fin, 
as if he were taking us off. Doubtless he 
knew there was no harpoon at hand, other- 
wise he would not have dared to take such 
liberties. 

After the porpoises had left us, we passed 
a large log or rather a tree, shorn of its 
branches, and floating at random on the 
vast ocean. There was nothing remarkable 
about it in aqy way, apart from the cir- 
cumstances under which it was seen, and 
the reflections to which it gave rise. It 
was something, amid, the solitude of the 
ocean, which bore no traces on its unruffled 
bosom that man had ever been there, to 
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witness an object that had passed through 
his hands, and bore witness that there were 
other men in existence besides ourselves. 
During a long voyage, one experiences 
something of the feeling which must have 
been felt by the inmates of the ark, a 
feeling of utter loneliness, amounting almost 
to the temporary belief that you are alone 
in the world. And then I thought of this 
log as once a flourishing tree on the banks 
of some vast American river, striking its 
roots into the earth, and raising its head 
aloft, the emblem of strength and beauty. 
Then I saw the woodcutter, with brawny 
arm, brandishing his axe, and striking blow 
upon blow against its side. Long it resists 
the attack; but now its branches begin to 
quiver, and its top to sway from side to 
side; at length, like a Roman warrior re- 
ceiving the death-stroke, it covers its head 
amid the foliage of the surrounding trees, 
and falls to the ground with a crash that 
is re-echoed from the neighbouring forest. 
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Soon it is stripped of its foliage, and launched 
on the river, which floats it, with thousands 
of others, to the place where the ship that 
is to bear them to Europe is moored. And 
what scenes of natural beauty it must have 
passed through, all replete with proofs of 
infinite wisdom and Almighty power. A 
storm arises at sea, the angry waves lift 
their crested heads and dash themselves 
with fury over the decks of the quivering 
ship, and this poor log is swept from the 
deck into the boiling abyss below, where 
ever since it has been tossed about, without 
aim or object, on the pathless ocean. The 
tree, in its strength and its beauty, seemed 
to me a fitting emblem of the Christian 
rooted in Christ through faith, and resting 
on him as his sure foundation. The blows 
of the woodman's axe represented to my 
mind the sapping influences of that modern 
infidelity which, stroke by stroke, is striving 
to remove from the soul the sure foundation 
on which it rests, and to cast it forth, like 
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this poor log, to be tossed by every breath 
of wind on the sea of life, and to drift on 
to the vast ocean of eternity, without guide 
or compass, or final resting-place. 

In the afternoon we passed a French brig, 
probably bound to some port in the Medi- 
terranean. There is a large quantity of 
cabbage attached to the stern, but in such 
a dried, sapless condition as to excite a 
serious doubt whether that creme de la crime 
of cooks, M. Soyer, could extract a tolerable 
potage from them. We passed also two 
traders from the Levant, one a felucca and 
the other a brig. After one has gazed for 
four weeks on the same objects, and learned 
to count all the wrinkles on the captain's 
forehead, and all the planks on the deck, 
it is something to see even a brig or a 
felucca. 

At half-past eight this evening we had 
a most beautiful sunset. The sun became 
fiery red, like a huge plate of furbished 
copper heated in a furnace; and while the 
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darkness was gradually stealing on and ob- 
scuring the east, the whole western horizon 
was encircled with a bright streak of red- 
dish light. Gradually the clouds enveloped 
the sun, and became lighted up with his 
departing rays, so as to bear a resemblance 
to warriors on horseback, clad in golden 
armour, to lions, dogs, and other animals. 
Possibly it may be this appearance of the 
horizon at sunset that first led the Indian 
to place his "humbler heaven" beyond the 
watery waste, and to think that heaven 
itself would be one vast hunting-field, where 
he could live as he lived on earth. 

At night I was much struck with the 
appearance which the sea assumed along 
the sides and in the wake of the ship. 
Myriads of what looked like small globules 
of fire sparkled for an instant amid the 
foam and then disappeared, to be succeeded 
by others, which flashed for a moment and 
then disappeared in their turn. It looked 
as if Neptune had been adorning his ocean 
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bride with all his crown jewels, before pre- 
senting her at a levee on the Olympian 
heights; and brighter gems never adorned 
the forehead of a La Valliere or a Montes- 
pan, when Louis XIV. reigned and Ver- 
sailles was in Its glory. I stood for hours 
on the poop watching the play of these 
glittering sea-stars, whose sparkling brillian- 
cy and rapid succession suggested the odd- 
est fancies to my mind. It seemed as if 
tiie sea-nymphs, down in the dark crypts of 
the ocean, were receiving, and that this was 
the reflection of their lighted tapers, spark- 
ling for an instant, and then vanishing, as 
the ship rushed past them. At times, I 
thought that I could catch the outline of 
a fair face peering out from the dashing 
foam, and darting on me ceillades such as 
eyes of no earthly beauty could emit, Mid 
inviting me to a home on the roaring 
deep. I had the self-denial to resist. 

There are different theories to account 
for this strange phenomenon* Captain Hors- 
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burgh, the editor of the Indian Directory, 
states that after filling several pails with 
the sea-water in which the globules were 
most numerous, and subjecting it to exami- 
nation with the microscope, he found an 
insect which does not usually exist in sea- 
water, and which would seem, in its light- 
giving power, to resemble the fire-fly. The 
following remarks by Humboldt on this sub- 
ject may not be without interest: — 

"The luminosity of the ocean is one of 
those superb natural phenomena which con- 
tinue to excite our admiration, even when 
we have seen them recur every night for 
months. The sea is phosphorescent in every 
zone; but those who have not witnessed the 
phenomenon within the tropics, and espe- 
cially in the Pacific, have only an imperfect 
idea of the grand and majestic spectacle 
which it affords. When a man-of-war, im- 
pelled by a fresh breeze, cuts the foaming 
waves, the voyager standing at the ship's 
side feels as if he never could be satisfied 
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with gazing on the spectacle which presents 
itself to % his view. Every time that in the 
rolling of the vessel her side emerges from 
the water, blue or reddish streams of light 
appear to dart upward like flashes of light- 
ning from her keel. Nor can I describe 
the splendour of the appearance presented 
on a dark night in the tropic seas by the 
sports of a troop of porpoises. As they 
dart through the rolling waters, following 
each other in long winding lines, one sees 
their mazy track marked by intense and 
sparkling lights. In the Gulf of Cariaco, 
between Cumana and the Peninsula of Mani- 
guarey, I have stood for hours enjoying this 
spectacle. Le Gentil and the elder Forster 
attributed the flashing to the electric friction 
excited by the ship in moving through the 
water; but the present state of our know- 
ledge does not permit us to receive this as 
a valid explanation. Perhaps there are few 
natural subjects of observation which have 
been so long and so much debated as the 
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luminosity of the waters of the sea. What 
we know with certainty on the subject may 
be reduced to the following simple facts. 
There are several luminous animals which, 
when alive, give out at pleasure a faint 
phosphoric light. The luminous appearance 
of the sea is due partly to living animals, 
such as are spoken of above, and partly to 
organic fibres and membranes derived from 
the destruction of these living torch-bearers. 
The first of these causes is, undoubtedly, 
the most usual and most extensive. In 
proportion as travellers engaged in the in- 
vestigation of natural phenomena have be- 
come more zealous in their researches, and 
more experienced in the use of excellent 
microscopes, we have seen in our zoolo- 
gical systems the groups of mollusca and 
infusoria which become luminous, either at 
pleasure, or when excited by external 
stimulus, increase more and more." 

2nd July. — Last night has been a sleep- 
less one. Every one accustomed to the sea 
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must know something of those villanous 
smells that are apt to arise in a ship during 
a long voyage- We have had more than 
our own share of this sort of "teterrimus 
odor," which seems to be an odd mixture 
of the effluvia arising from tar, bilge-water, 
rotten rice, salt junk, and rancid pork. On 
turning into my narrow crib, I left the sky- 
light open to admit the fresh air. At first 
I was kept awake by the doleful noise made 
by an old cock in the hencoop above. The 
cause of his grief must ever remain a secret. 
We shipped a fair supply of poultry, but 
sickness and the cook have been playing 
sad havoc among them. Their number has 
been growing small by degrees, and beau- 
tifully less. Often as I walk the deck do 
I survey with sorrow the wreck of what 
was once a well-filled hencoop, and meditate 
beforehand on the misery of being confined 
to salt junk. Daily do I count their dimin- 
ished numbers with much the same feelings 
as Polyphemus must have regarded the last 
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surviving companions, of Ulysses, when about 
to select the fattest for his dinner. Whether 
this old cock, almost the last of his race on 
board, expected a visit from the cook in 
the morning, and, swan-likfe, was singing 
his own funereal song, or, labouring under 
an attack of nostalgy, was giving utterance 
to a gallic edition of " why left I my hame," 
I cannot tell — but this I can vouch for, that 
he kept me awake till midnight. I was 
gradually going off, when a stiff breeze 
sprung up, sending the ship hissing through 
the waves at the rate of nine knots an hour, 
and causing her timbers, under the pressure 
of the unusual amount of sail, to quiver in 
every plank. The pitching of a ship is bad 
enough, but it becomes much worse when 
she pitches and rolls at the same time, and 
your poor suffering body has to follow her 
movements. I stuffed all the spare coats I 
could find into my berth, I planted my feet 
with stern determination against the planks 
at the foot, and gave all the tension I could 
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to my muscular system, so as to retain my 
solidarity. All my efforts are in vain. There 
comes a sudden plunge that buries the stem 
beneath the waves, and sends the poop spin- 
ning in the air like a horse rearing beneath 
the lash of his rider, and you go dancing 
aloft with much the same pleasant sensa- 
tions as honest Sancho must have ex- 
perienced when tossed in a blanket. I think 
it is Leighton who remarks that a truly 
good man has neither home nor country, 
and that when his affections are duly regu- 
lated all places are the same to him. If he 
had undergone my experience of last night, 
I think that he would have modified his 
opinion, and admitted that locality, as well 
as the regulation of the affections, has a 
certain influence on our happiness. 

Mais trfoe de morale. The sorrows of 
the night were not yet at an end. The 
ship, under the press of sail and the resist- 
ance of the waves, went on reeling and stag- 
gering like a drunken man. My books got 
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loose, and, after a hard run, I secured them 
all, except Homer and Macaulay, who, with 
elephantine playfulness, eluded my grasp, 
and kept tripping what seemed a strange 
mixture of the Highland fling and the 
Pyrrhic dance. At length, profiting by a 
sudden lull, I seized them and conducted 
them in safety to their former place. There 
the historian of England remained as quietly 
as his own New Zealander when medi- 
tating centuries hence amid the ruins of 
what was once the British metropolis; but 
the bard of Greece, to prove that he was 
aytfpaos as well as aOdvaros, soon leaped 
with blind impetuosity from his place, and 
began describing the same gyrations as 
before. To add to the confusion, the waves, 
which kept sweeping over the deck, rushed 
into my cabin through the open skylight, 
and half filled it with water. In the morn- 
ing I picked up poor Homer, for years past 
my constant companion, saturated with salt- 
water, and possessing few traces of his former 
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beauty. Towards morning the ship became 
steadier in the water, and I was just falling 
asleep, when I was roused by a noise, which, 
in its grating effect on the nervous system, 
I can only compare to that made by a thou- 
sand knife-grinders plying their busy trade 
at once. Roused by this new disturbing 
cause, I rushed up the ladder, and found 
the sailors 'scraping the deck. The first 
mate, a man of a dry saturnine disposition, 
who had a general air of being ill-used, 
and rarely opened his mouth, remarked, 
with an apologetic air, but an ill-repressed 
grin, that he was very sorry to disturb me, 
"but you see, sir, this old ship has got a 
rough skin, and we are rubbing her down a 
little." Accepting the explanation with the 
same gravity with which it was given, I re- 
turned to my berth, envying the condition 
of those " gentlemen of England who live at 
home at ease," secure from such annoyances 
as I experienced during the past fortnight. 
During the day it was difficult to walk 
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on the poop, owing to the rolling of the 
ship and the waves washing over her sides. 
Once or twice I got a thorough ducking, 
which seemed to afford much amusement to 
the men. I felt much benignity towards 
these honest mariners, though enjoying them* 
selves at my expense. At dinner there was 
a danger, owing to some unexpected move* 
ments on the part of the ship, to mistake 
your neighbour's mouth for your own, or to 
receive the whole contents of your plate on 
the lower part of your person. The skipper 
consoled me by saying that this was nothing 
to the rolling of the first ship he commanded, 
in which he and his mate, in a strong gale, 
were obliged to go to bed before attempting 
to eat their dinner. In the course of one 
voyage their crockery was reduced to an 
old cup without a handle, which both used 
as a soup plate. 

This day has been remarkable for the 
slaughter of our first pig. The captain 
alone seems to lament his loss. The steward 
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lias painted on his face the satisfaction which 
a New Zealander might be supposed to ex- 
hibit when about to devour his worst enemy. 
There has been a sworn feud between him 
and the pigs from the beginning of the voy- 
age. The former, not satisfied with their 
own liberal allowance of bran, have been in 
the habit of invading the poop, and robbing 
the poultry of their barley. The steward, 
who has been biding his time, no sooner 
hears a grunt of enjoyment, than he rushes 
up the ladder, armed with a thick rope, 
and relieves his feelings by a series of 
lashes, bestowed with hearty goodwill on the 
hinder quarters of the intruders, who rush to 
their domicile with yells of pain — an exhi- 
bition which, though given daily without 
change of scenery, never fails to excite 
roars of laughter among the men. To such 
strange shifts must men have recourse, 
pour se desennuyer, during a long voyage. 
To-day we have had a fresh leg of roast 
pork for the first time ; and although I have 
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a natural antipathy to that species of food, 
abjured alike by Mussulman, Hindoo, and 
Israelite, I must say that I enjoyed it. Nay, 
it was something more than simple enjoy- 
ment. I was tempted for the nonce to be- 
lieve roast pork to be to /caXbv /cal to apiorov 
Surely the Stoics never tasted it, or they 
would have laid aside their endless specula- 
tions about the chief good, and become 
practical men. I'll warrant old Epicurus 
knew its virtues, and other porci de Epkuri 
grege besides; and who knows but it may 
have been the saliva-moving, palate-tickling 
mixture of fat and lean in a well-roasted leg 
that first suggested to Aristotle the golden 
medium theory of virtue? Have not its 
praises been celebrated by that most quaint 
and original of porcophagi, Charles Lamb, 
and are not all those to be profoundly 
pitied whose teeth have never crunched the 
tender crackle of roast pig ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

A Calm at Sea— Sufferings of the Cook— Effect on the 
Spirits— Homer and the Ocean — Drunk Sailors — Albi- 
cores— The Sabbath at Sea— Black Fish— Flying Fish- 
Dolphins — An Unexpected Visitor — Migration of Por- 
poises— Bonita— Fresh Shark— A Novel Bath— Reviving 
Effects of a Fresh Breeze — Capture of a Shark — Cape 
Pigeons— The Captive Released— The Whale Bird- 
Whale Food — Albatrosses — Goodness of the Deity- 
Arrival at Port Louis. 

29th July. — For three weeks the ship has 
been lying like a log in the water, and the 
deck has become so hot beneath the rajs of 
an almost vertical son that it is not plea- 
sant to walk upon it. All seem to feel the 
heat more or less, but the greatest sufferer 
is the cook. " Who cooks fat dishes should 
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himself be fat," and he is almost of Fal- 
staffian dimensions. It is painful to see 
him in the galley "larding the lean earth," 
and standing in some danger of being smo- 
thered in his own fat, There is nothing 
can call more for the exercise of patience 
than a long-continued calm at sea. How 
often have I exclaimed, in the words of 
Gonzalo, " Now would I give a thousand 
furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground, 
long heather, brown furze, anything!" The 
masts we creaking as if they were in dan- 
ger of falling from their sockets — the sails 
are idly flapping backward and forward — the 
sailors are whistling and looking wistfully 
for the wind which does not come — and the 
air is so sultry and oppressive that the un- 
fortunate passenger lies extended beneath 
the awning on deck, without the desire and 
almost without the power of moving. 

Dr. Johnson's comparison of a voyage at 
sea to imprisonment in a jail with the 
chance of being drowned, and other gloomy 
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ideas of the same character, will occupy his 
thoughts. It is all very well to try to fall 
back on one's mental resources, and to make 
the most of the occasion. The philosophic 
mind on shore may — 

" Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ;" 

but unfortunately at sea you have neither 
green trees, nor running brooks, nor sermon- 
suggesting stones, but only a vast expanse 
of ocean, which during a calm wears the 
same unchanging expression, like a dead 
man's face. 

Homer is rich in epithets when speaking 
of the sea. He calls it the "pathless/' 
the "fruitless," the "cerulean," the "green," 
the " blue," the " divine sea," but he never 
calls it the monotonous. The skipper tells 
me that he never saw a calm in the Medi- 
terranean. It may be that Homer, with all 
his vast and minute knowledge of natural 
phenomena, never experienced a calm at 
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sea, and therefore never applied to it the 
adjective which would best express its ap- 
pearance while in a state of quiescence. 
Tossing for weeks at sea in a calm is like 
tossing for weeks on a sick-bed. In the 
morning you long for the evening, and in 
the evening you say would it were morn- 
ing. Yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow are 
as like one another as the three furies. 
There is the same regular routine of sleep- 
ing, waking, eating, drinking, and sleeping 
again — and the same broad, blue, meaning- 
less oc£an to gaze upon. The head of a 
living lion may excite interest and terror, 
but you have no such feeling on looking 
at his head when lifeless. You feel that 
"better is a living ass than a dead lion." 
And so, when the ocean is foil of life and 
motion, you gaze upon it with the same 
feelings as Byron when he penned his cele- 
brated address ; but when it wears for 
weeks the same dead, motionless, meaning- 
less expression, the dullest landscape on 
VOL. i. E 
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shore would be far more attractive. "A life 
on the ocean wave" sounds amazingly well 
in song, but when the roaring deep is 
turned into the dull monotony of a three 
weeks' calm, there' are certain verses of 
the " Ancient Mariner/' about slimy creeping 
things, that vM present themselves to the 
mind, though suggestive of anything but 
pleasing associations. There are anxious in- 
quiries made about the supply of provisions 
and water. You have horrible dreams at 
night about — 

" Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink ; " 

and during the day you look at the fat 
cook with a half-cannibal sort of feeling, 
and a mental calculation of how long he 
would serve for stores. So hazy, and in- 
distinct, and dream-like does life become, 
that you feel disposed, with Berkeley, to 
deny the existence of matter. You begin 
to suspect that the ship must be the 
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" Flying Dutchman," the sailors phantoms, 
and your venerable friend the skipper a 
spectre. At times you feel tempted at 
table, like the fat boy in Pickwick, to run 
a fork into the tender calf of His leg, so 
as to find out whether he is substance or 
shadow. Having doubts, however, whether 
he might approve of this experimentum in 
corpore vili, you resist this inclination, or 
defer yielding to it till some future occa- 
sion. 

The tempers of all on board are sadly 
tried. The captain, who has usually a good 
deal of bonhomie about him, has become 
taciturn and unsociable as a hermit crab; 
and the men begin to swear at one another, 
and to quarrel without any apparent cause. 
One day when the order is given "about 
ship," four of them are found to be drunk 
and incapable. One of them calls the cap- 
tain an old goat, and invites him to a 
friendly round. They are speedily secured 
and shut up below, till the fit of drunken- 
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ness is over. On examination it was found 
that during the night they had cut through 
a wooden partition, and gained possession 
of a cask containing four dozen of beer- 
After drinking a dozen each, they had 
pitched the cask into the sea. I do not 
justify the conduct of these men, but I can 
easily conceive how the death-like monotony 
of the last three weeks, added to a sailor's 
natural love of liquor, led them to commit 
the act. I question whether serving out a 
glass of rum daily to every seaman on board 
ship be advisable. It keeps alive the desire 
of drink without gratifying it, and may be 
one of the causes why seamen ashore wallow 
in drunkenness and debauchery till their 
money is gone. 

During the calm we have met with a 
good many specimens of marine animals. 
One Sunday, a number of albicores were 
swimming around the ship. I was amused 
with the sailors' ideas about the observance 
of the Sabbath. When ordered to spread 
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the awning they came forward, complaining 
of it as a hardship that they were com- 
pelled to do any work on the Sabbath. I 
was rather surprised at this display of Sab- 
batarian feeling coming from such a* quar- 
ter, but the momentary sympathy I may 
have felt with it was speedily dispelled on 
seeing these same men busily engaged in 
fishing for albicore. Their fishing apparatus 
was quite simple. It was only a hook 
baited with a small piece of pork, and at- 
tached to the end of a line. When the 
albicores are hungry they bite readily at 
anything, even at a piece of rag. To-day, 
however, it would appear that their larder 
was well supplied, as there was not a single 
bite. 

Sunday on board ship is felt by the 
men to be the most tedious and tiresome 
day in the week. It breaks in upon their 
daily labours, without providing any em- 
ployment, mental or physical. It has none 
of those sacred associations connected with 
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the observance of the same day ashore, 
which endear it to the affections of all 
Christian men, and cause it, like a beam of 
light from heaven, to shed its cheering in- 
fluence over the rest of the week. You 
miss the sweet sound of the Sabbath-bells, 
and the multitudes hurrying to the house 
of God ; but in lieu you have a temple to 
worship in, far more beautiful than the hand 
of man ever reared. Some of our Sabbath 
evenings have been delicious, and more sug- 
gestive of spontaneous pious feeling than 
any I have ever spent ashore. The firma- 
ment lighted up with its golden stars, and 
the moon " walking in brightness/' — the sea 
calm as the placid surface of a lake, and 
sparkling with phosphorescent light, as if a 
swarm of fire-flies had settled on it, and 
were vying with one another in the bril- 
liancy of their tints — the perfect stillness 
that prevails, ho sound being audible save 
the soft ripple of the water against the bow 
of the ship — all tend to raise the soul to 
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the contemplation of the infinite perfections 
of that God whose path is on the great 
waters, and whose ways are not known. It 
must have been on some such night as 
this that David penned his beautiful psalm, 
" The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament sheweth his handy work ; 
day unto day uttereth speech, night unto 
night sheweth knowledge:" and our great 
dramatist the well-known lines — 

" Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with pictures of bright gold ! 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims." 

After the alhicores, we have had a visit 
from some black fish, or bottle-nosed whales, 
which passed close alongside, and saluted us 
with repeated jets <Teau in passing. Then 
we had a flying visit from some flying-fish. 
My attention was directed to a peculiar ap- 
pearance in the water on the larboard side 
of the ship. It looked as if a series of long 
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white pebbles were being cast into the air, 
which, after traversing a space varying from 
ten to fifty yards, sank again into the water. 
One of these flying-fish entered my cabin 
window, so that I had an opportunity of 
examining it minutely. It was similar in 
shape to a herring, but rather smaller in 
size. Its wings resembled in construction 
the web of a duck's foot, and were capable 
of expansion or contraction like a lady's 
fan. The poor lark, when pursued by the 
hawk, does not hesitate to enter the habi- 
tations of man in search of protection, and 
this flying-fish seems to have been guided 
by the same natural instinct. There were 
several dolphins in the midst of the flying- 
fish, which had recourse to their wings 
when they found themselves in dangerous 
proximity to them. At times a dolphin 
might be seen in rapid pursuit, striking 
its prey with its snout, and then devouring 
it when stunned. Notwithstanding all that 
poets have sung about the beauty of the 
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dolphin, and its susceptibility to the charms 
of music, I must confess that it did not ap- 
pear to me in a very amiable light, and that 
I regarded the conduct of the bard of old, 
who entrusted himself to its back, as more 
worthy of admiration than imitation. 

We have had another visit from our old 
friends the porpoises. One forenoon a large 
flock of them crossed the bow of the ship, 
in much the same order as a flock of geese 
when migrating. Though they covered 
nearly a square mile, they were as orderly 
in their progress as an army on its march. 
They often migrate at this season, and, like 
birds of passage, travel under the guidance 
of a leader, whose sway seems to be despotic. 
It is interesting to watch the correctness 
of their evolutions — a correctness that would 
rejoice the heart of many a military martinet. 
If they had kept the course in which they 
first showed themselves, they would have 
struck against the starboard side of the 
ship ; but, following their leader, they tacked 
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and crossed the ship's bow at the distance 
of about half a mile. There is a sort 
of heavy respectability about these animals, 
such as we usually associate with a ' bore ' 
on land ; while the dolphin, with its elegant 
form and its varying colours, seems rather 
to belong to the "dangerous classes." A 
bonita was caught by one of the sailors, and 
I was feasting myself in imagination with 
the prospect of fresh fish; but the selfish 
man devoured the whole of it himself, with- 
out inviting any one to partake with him. 
All our live stock is gone, save a solitary 
pig. There was a sort of cannibalism in 
eating the cock, the last survivor of his 
race ; you felt almost as if you were devour- 
ing a shipmate. This feeling might have 
been less acute if he had been sweet and 
tender, but he was tough and stringy, and 
hard of digestion. Bad as he was, he had 
an ambrosial flavour when compared with 
that of a young shark, part of which, in * 
moment of irresistible longing for fresh meat, 
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I was induced to taste. The nausea pro- 
duced in my inward man by that piece of 
fresh shark I shall never forget. The com- 
motion it made in my digestive organs was 
lively as that produced by Tom Thumb 
when he danced a hornpipe in the giant's 
stomach. 

Oh, gentle reader, be* warned ! Let no 
longing after fresh meat, no abhorrence of 
salt junk and preserved salmon, ever entice 
thee to venture on the untried abominations 
of fresh shark, "Crede experto." And if 
thou should'st be condemned to a long voy- 
age in the tropics in a ship where there is 
no bath-room, extemporize a bath — get an 
empty water-cask, knock the top in, and 
make the sailors fill it with salt water. 
Then, at early dawn, when the sun be- 
gins to send forth his scorching beams, 
plunge into thy barrel, and thou shalt say, 
or if thy feelings are too deep for utterance, 
thou shalt feel: — 
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" If there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is here ! It is here ! " 

28th August — It is amusing to witness 
the exhilarating effect which a good rattling 
breeze produces upon all on board. All, 
from the cabin-boy to the captain, seem to 
feel its influence. Former feuds are for- 
gotten, and a more Christian frame of spirit is 
introduced. There seems to be a sympathy 
between the rapid motion of the ship and 
the minds of those who witness it. It is 
pleasant to lean over the side and to look 
at the waves, ploughed aside by the bow 
of the ship, and rushing past her stern with 
a roar like that of a lion roused in his lair, 
or rearing themselves aloft and lifting their 
crested heads above the bulwarks, and sweep- 
ing across the poop, in sufficient violence to 
bestow a gratuitous bath on the unwary pas- 
senger. At times this is dangerous. One 
of these huge waves struck me with such 
force that I was dashed against the side, 
and it was only by clutching desperately at 
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the iron stanchions (the wooden part of the 
bulwarks was gone) that I was saved from 
becoming a bonne bouche to the sharks, 
several of which, have been following the 
ship. We have left them all behind, save 
one huge monster, which the sailors, during 
a temporary calm, have begun to fish for. 
The work of the ship is neglected for the 
moment, and all crowd to the side. A 
strong iron chain with a hook concealed by 
a large piece of pork is lowered into the 
sea, and all hands are ready to pull if the 
shark bite. Several times he throws him- 
self on his back, displaying his white belly, 
and his fearful row of teeth, strong enough 
to crunch a man's bones like the crust of a 
pie; but the hook is too deep in the pork 
to hold, or the men pull too soon. An Irish- 
man contrives to fi^ the hook beneath one 
of his fins, and gives the order to pull, which 
the men do with such a will that he is 
drawn completely out of the water. One 
stroke of his tail against the ship's side is 
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sufficient to relieve him from his awkward 
position. I think that I have seen the last 
of him, and begin to blame the Irishman 
for being so precipitate. " Never fear, 
sir/' is the answer ; " he has tasted pork, 
and it's not a slight twitch of the ear that 
will make him give it up." The shark is 
as fond of pork as a Chinaman, and soon 
returns. At first he begins to play with 
the pork, swimming round it and examining 
it with a coquettish air, as if he would rather 
decline tasting it. Appetite prevails over 
reason, the succulent morsel is admitted into 
his maw, and a sudden jerk fixes the iron 
in his stomach; he soon finds that he has 
admitted an enemy into his citadel difficult 
to dislodge ; he writhes and contorts his body 
like a snake, and lashes the sea with his 
tail, till you can scarcely see him in the 
foam. But he is in good hands, slowly and 
surely he is raised from the water, and 
though he lashes the ship's side with his 
tail till its timbers seem to quiver, it is all 
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in vain. A lasso is quickly improvised, and 
one dexterous throw fixes it firmly round his 
tail. With three cheers, he is hoisted up 
and landed safely on the deck. He writhes 
and struggles, striking in all directions with 
his tail, now that his teeth are no longer 
available. But it is of no use — he is shorn 
of his strength, and the Philistines are upon 
him. They drag him to the forecastle, and 
the cook, who seems an old hand in these 
matters, cuts him up, evidently con amore, 
and with as much practical skill as if Jie 
had served an apprenticeship to a knacker. 
He is thrown piecemeal into the sea, except 
his jawbone, which the steward undertakes 
to clean and preserve for me. He was 
about fifteen feet in length, of a dark brown 
colour, with large and prominent eyes. It 
is wonderful how an incident of this kind 
makes the blood circulate at sea; and when 
you have slain a shark, you feel yourself a 
benefactor of the human race. Shark-hunt- 
ing is quite as exciting as fox-hunting, and 
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far more meritorious. A fox, at worst, 
would only eat a few of your poultry, while 
a shark would willingly eat yourself. Jack 
shows him no mercy, and expects none at 
his hands. 

When we got about 20° to the south of 
the line, which we passed without receiving 
a visit from father Neptune, the ship be- 
gan to be followed by flocks of those pretty 
little sea-birds known by the name of 
Cape-pigeons. Gradually they dropped oflf, 
when we neared Mauritius, till only two of 
them were left. These accompanied us till 
the day before we sighted land, when they 
left us, and we saw them no more. One of 
them was caught by the cabin-boy, who, 
with wanton cruelty, for it is quite unfit 
for food, was going to kill it, when I inter- 
ceded for its life, and he yielded to my 
remonstrances. After he had let it go upon 
the deck, I expected that it would have 
flown away at once, but it kept running 
about without having recourse to its wings. 
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From the peculiar construction of their feet, 
these birds can take flight only from the 
water ; they can run, but they cannot take 
flight from land. After a hard chajse round 
and round the deck, I at length caught the 
pigeon, whose trembling heart I could feel 
beating against its side, and dropped it 
gently into the water. No sooner had it 
touched the water than it rose on wing, 
and it was delightful to watch the joyous 
circles which it described round the poop, 
as if thanking me for its deliverance. 

Besides the Cape pigeons and the stormy 
petrel, which the sailors no longer connect 
with the approach of foul weather, we have 
been visited by what is known at sea as 
the whale bird. A number of them have 
kept flying about the ship without alighting 
on the water, or approaching near enough 
to admit of their being closely examined. 
They resemble the common hawk in size and 
colour, and in the rapidity of their flight. 
While they appeared, the sea was thickly 
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strewn with whale food — a slimy substance, 
resembling the cuttings of a rope, and vary- 
ing from one to two inches in length. A 
number of albatrosses have been flying about 
the ship, or following in its wake. One of 
them was caught by the steward with a baited 
hook. It was a splendid specimen, measur- 
ing about ten feet from the tip of one wing 
to the tip of the other. The beak was 
shaped like the common eagle's, and the 
eye large and intelligent ; the colour a dirty 
brown, with the upper side of both wings 
white, which increases in proportion to the 
age of the animal. It seemed to be per- 
fectly conscious of its dangerous position, 
but it made no attempt at escape. I in- 
terceded for its life, but without success. 
Its captor assured me that he once saw 
one of them, with a single blow of its beak, 
break the skull of a man who had fallen 
overboard, so that it was quite legitimate 
to wage war on the whole race. From the 
poem of the " Ancient Mariner" one might 
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be led to suppose that sailors regard the 
slaughter of the albatross with something 
of a superstitious feeling. If such a feeling 
exists at all, I could perceive no traces of 
it in this instance, f'he poor bird was 
slaughtered without mercy, and the skin of 
his feet, by a simple enough process, manu- 
factured into tobacco-pouches. The most 
cursory observer cannot fail to be struck 
with the goodness of Almighty God in pro- 
viding food for the sustenance of those 
countless multitudes of birds whose home 
is on the great waters, as well as for the 
fishes that live beneath their surface. " 
Lord, how manifold are thy works; in wis- 
dom hast Thou made them all ; the earth is 
fall of Thy riches. So is this great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts. These 
wait all upon Thee; that Thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season. That Thou 
givest them they gather ; Thou openest Thy 
hand, they are filled with good." 
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On Saturday, the 13th of September, we 
sighted Bound Island in the morning, and* 
beyond this the Pieter Both, with its strange- 
looking peak, in shape not unlike a boy's 
top. We sailed half round the island, till 
we reached the Bell-buoy, where we cast 
anchor, opposite the town of Port Louis. 
The health officer came on board, and, our 
bill of health being found satisfactory, we 
were permitted to land. 

We are so much the creatures of habit, 
that things at first repugnant to our tastes 
and feelings become, through use, not only 
tolerable, but even agreeable. ' We believe 
that the pilgrim could have accomplished 
his pilgrimage to Loretto without boiling 
the peas, if he could only have stood o\it 
for the first few miles. " Ce rCest que le 
premier pas qui coute" as the Frenchman 
remarked, when told that St. Denis walked 
a hundred leagues with his head beneath 
his arms. The first part of every voyage 
is always the most unpleasant; it is only 
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in the voyage of* life that this rule is some- 
times reversed. 

Most people complain of the solitude of 
a sea voyage ; I can only say, for my part, 
that I have felt more solitary in great 
cities, when surrounded by thousands of my 
fellow-men, than I did during nearly four 
months at sea, where the only one I could 
converse with was the captain, who, while 
he had doubtless many excellent qualities, 
could scarcely be called an intellectual com- 
panion. In the course of such a lengthened 
period, the ship becomes in a measure your 
home; and when you have no friends to 
welcome you in a foreign land, it is almost 
with something of reluctance that you go 
forth to renew the battle of life among 
strangers. The English residents a*. Mau- 
ritius, however, soon ceased to be so, and 
the great kindness I met with soon caused 
me to forget all the dfaagr&mens of the 
voyage. Every traveller who visits Mau- 
ritius and writes a book considers himself 
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bound to devote a few chapters to that 
beautiful island; but we shall spare the 
reader any such infliction, and hurry on to 
Reunion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From Mauritius to Reunion — La Patrie — I renounce La 
Patrie without a sigh — The Godavery — A Chinese Mar- 
riage — Extravagance of the Celestials — Passport — Con- 
traband Dogs — The Mousse — Kindness of the Captain — A 
Model Ship— An Enlightened Frenchman — First View of 
Reunion — Piton des Neiges — The Volcano — Appearance 
of the Coast — Country Houses — St. Denis — Rus in Urbe— 
Dread of Cholera— Dimculty of Landing— Polite Officials 
— Hotel Joinville — Internal Arrangements— Coloured 
Waiters. 

Reasons, more interesting to myself indi- 
vidually than to the public at large, induced 
me to entertain the idea of paying a tem- 
porary visit to the French colony of Reunion, 
known before the revolution of 1848 as 
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Bourbon, but now re-baptized by a less 
royal name. The only difficulty was in 
finding the means of transit from Mauritius 
to the sister island. The voyager certainly 
does not require any extraordinary supply 
of that triplex ces which the poet ascribes 
to him who first ventured in a frail 
bark on the far-sounding ocean, as the 
distance between Port Louis and St. Denis 
is only some eighty miles, and the sea, 
save during the hurricane season, so pro- 
vokingly calm, that not even an inhabitant 
of Cocagne would have an excuse for 
being sick. Still, as the channel between 
the two islands is wider than the Helles- 
pont, not even the most ardent lover would 
venture to swim across, far less a sober 
Benedick like myself, who intended to take 
his better half along with him. So the 
first point was to find a ship. On examin- 
ing the Cern^en, I found that "ce beau navire 
La Patrie" was on the eve of starting for 
Reunion, and had " tout ce qui on pourrait 
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ddsirer" in the way of accommodation for 
passengers. As captains of ships and pas- 
sengers occasionally entertain different ideas 
on this subject, I thought it better to visit 
the ship before securing our passage. I 
was received on the poop by the captain, 
a thick-set Gascon, with a patriarchal beard, 
a strong odour of garlic and brandy, and a 
generally unwholesome appearance. Mon- 
sieur had his wife with him, tant mieux. " La 
Patrie" had anticipated such a probability, 
and had provided for it accordingly. To be 
sure, "La Patrie" was bound for St. Pierre, 
which was some leagues from St. Denis; 
mats que voulez vous? there was an excel- 
lent hotel at St. Pierre, and the one place 
was as good as the other. A closer ex- 
amination of the captain's mSnage induced 
me to give up "La Patrie" without a sigh, 
and to look out for another vesseh The 
good ship, the "Godavery," was to start 
for Reunion the same afternoon, and passen- 
gers were invited to call upon Messrs. Elias 
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Mallac and Co., a respectable French firm 
at Port Louis. I there met M. le Capitaine 
Mathieu, and took to him at once. There 
was that indescribable something about him 
which marks the gentleman; and though he 
assured me that his vessel was not adapted 
for lady passengers, I felt that we could 
not be in better hands. Preliminaries were 
arranged, and we received notice to be on 
board that afternoon. I hurried to secure 
a carriage to convey us from Grand River 
to Port Louis ; but on my way to the 
Place d'Armes, I met a procession of nearly 
two hundred vehicles, crammed with China- 
men in gala costume, met to do honour 
to one of their countrymen, on hymeneal 
thoughts intent. He is not the first of the 
" celestials " who have married with the 
large-footed, broad-soled daughters of the 
land, and thus aided in increasing that 
strange admixture of races peculiar to Mau- 
ritius. The Chinamen, though generally so 
frugal in their habits as to have earned 
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for themselves the character of being the 
Scotchmen of the East, when they do re- 
solve on a holiday are utterly regardless of 
expense. Unlike Mrs. Gilpin, when bent on 
pleasure they launch out into the greatest 
extravagance; and thus it happened that, on 
this particular day, they had hired every 
vehicle in Fort Louis, from the dashing 
carriage to the rattling carriole. Wishing, 
with all my heart, that the button-eyed 
celestials were back again in their own 
flowery central land, I hurried out, not in 
the best of humours, beneath a broiling sun, 
to Grand River, packed my luggage into 
the interior of the carriage, seated myself 
and my wife on the box, and drove rapidly 
to Fort Louis, with my coachman running 
before in the approved Eastern fashion. 
Through the kindness of my friend, Cap- 
tain Kelly, the harbour-master, we soon 
found ourselves on board the " Godavery." 

Strangers, on leaving Mauritius, have to 
give notice of their intended departure three 
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times in the Government Gazette, which is 
published weekly, so that their creditors may 
have an opportunity of pouncing upon them 
— an absurd arrangement, as there is no- 
thing to prevent those who bear any affinity 
in character to Robert Macaire from taking 
French leave; and such cases are not un- 
frequent. Having given satisfactory se- 
curity, and provided myself with a pass- 
port at the French consulate, I felt my 
mind at ease, and was prepared to enjoy 
the lovely evening, which was now closing 
around us, as the sun disappeared with his 
crimson robes around him. We sat for 
hours on deck, watching the wonderful play 
of light and shade on the sides of the Pouce 
and the Pieter Both, and listening to the French 
of the sailors, which fell sweetly on the ear 
after the horrible jargon spoken at Mauritius, 
and awoke many old and pleasing reminis- 
cences. We were amused at finding a large 
number of well-bred pointers on board ship, 
where the only game they were likely to 
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meet with would be an occasional dolphin, 
or flying-fish. The mystery was explained 
when we reached the Bell Buoy. A large 
boat came alongside, and the pointers were 
lowered into it, amid indignant protests on 
their part against their unceremonious ejec- 
tion from the ship which had conveyed them 
from France. They were soon silenced, and 
the boat proceeded to land them in one of 
those creeks with which the coast of the 
island abounds. The captain frankly ex* 
plained to me that he had brought these 
dogs from France as a speculation, and sold 
them to different Creole sportsmen in the 
colony. As a tax of 21. is levied on every 
dog introduced into the island, he had 
adopted this expedient to evade it, and 
assured me that he had already landed 
several of the smaller ones in the bazaar 
basket, the usual mode of cheating the 
Custom-house officers practised by these 
not over-scrupulous dog-fanciers. This fact 
affords additional proof, if such were want- 
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ing, that when the tax upon any article of 
import is disproportionate to its value, means 
will always be discovered of evading pay- 
ment, and the revenue suffer accordingly. 

The cone of the Pieter Both is gradually 
enveloped in darkness — the Pouce puts on 
his nightcap— Port Louis melts away in 
the distance, till nothing is seen save a few 
scattered lights, sparkling like glow-worms 
in the intervening darkness. They also 
gradually die out, and all is night. The 
air is soft and balmy, and no sound is heard 
save the solitary tread of the captain, as he 
walks the deck or whistles for the mousse, a 
vivacious little boy of some ten years of age, 
who answers with a ready " oui, oui, Mon- 
sieur," which it is pleasant to hear. There 
is a pleasure in listening to the gentle ripple 
of the waves, and watching the phospho- 
rescent light that sparkles on their crests, 
till at length the keen air warns us that, 
with our tropical clothing, it is time to go 
below. A bed is improvised by my indefati- 
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gable young friend, the mousse. And here 
I must mention an act of delicate attention 
on the part of Captain Mathieu, which was 
keenly appreciated at the moment, and is 
not yet forgotten. When I awoke, which 
happened several times during the night, I 
heard a footstep, which I knew to be the 
captain's pacing .the deck. This continued 
till morning, when I learned from the mousse 
that he had deprived himself of his night's 
rest in order to accommodate us, an act of 
kindness the more praiseworthy, as he never 
meant that we should know it. When I 
thanked him, he assured me that he could 
sleep quite as well by day as by night, and 
that it was a veritable pleasure to him to 
render a service 4t a une dame aussi aimable 
que la mienne." The poor fellow had left 
a young wife (to whom he was tenderly 
attached) behind him at Nantes, and must 
show me a portrait of Ad&le, and talk to 
me of the time — not far distant, we hope — 
when he would be able to give up the sea, 
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and to share with her some pleasant cottage 
in the sunny south. It was a brave and 
tender heart that beat in the bosom of the 
captain of the " Godavery," and a kind and 
gentle soul that looked forth through his 
large blue eyes, which it struck us were 
somewhat moist as he spoke of "cette 
pauvre petite" whom he had left behind. It 
was pleasant, also, to witness the respect and 
affection shown to him by all on board, 
from the cabin-boy to the first officer, and 
the kindly feeling which existed among all 
the men. I did not hear a single oath or 
rough word from one of them during the 
voyage; and, after long and varied experience, 
I could not bestow the same praise on the 
crew of any English vessel. 

We made little progress during the night; 
and next morning (it was a Sunday) we 
could still see the peak of the Pieter Both, 
and the dark outline of the other mountains 
of Mauritius. We spent the whole day 
beneath the awning on deck, where the 
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i 
captain caused our meals to be brought, 

so as to save us the inconvenience of der 
scending to the close, confined cabin. A 
Frenchman from Reunion forced his society 
upon us, and, with characteristic good taste, 
began to abuse England and the changes 
which were being introduced into Mauritius. 
Remembering the wise man's adage about 
not answering a fool according to his folly, 
I took little notice of his vapid talk, and 
embraced what I deemed a favourable op- 
portunity of giving a more profitable turn 
to our conversation. My remark, which im- 
plied a belief in revealed truth, was met 
with a stare of unaffected surprise, and that 
peculiar elevation of the shoulders by which 
a Frenchman expresses his incredulity, or 
pity, or disgust. His reply was similar in 
character to that of one of his countrymen 
on a similar occasion, "Nous avons change 
tout cela;" but, by. way of consolation, he 
assured me that, if there be such a thing 
as salvatidn, it is to be found equally in 
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all religions — a comfortable doctrine, doubt- 
less, which, if true, would supersede the 
necessity of all missionary labour, and make 
men extremely tolerant and charitable. 

In the course of the afternoon we had 
our first view of Reunion. The summit of 
the Piton des Neiges rose like a dark-blue 
dome from the mass of clouds by which 
the horizon was bounded ; and as we ap- 
proached the land, the outlines of the moun- 
tains of Salazie became more distinctly visi- 
ble. They are not crowned by the same 
fantastic peaks as those of the sister isle, 
but they are loftier, and one of them de- 
rives its name from its mantle of snow, 
which resists the power of the tropical sun 
throughout the greater part of the year. 
We were in hopes that, in the course 
of the night, we might see the far-famed 
volcano, which, when in action, is often 
visible at a great distance, like a huge 
watchfire kindled on the top of a lofty 
mountain. 
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The islands of Mauritius and Bourbon 
are both of volcanic origin, and owe their 
existence to the same great convulsion of 
nature. In the centre of the island of 
Mauritius is a circular pool of great depth, 
known as the Grand Basin, which is sup- 
posed to be the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano; and some French savans have supposed 
that there is some subterraneous communi- 
cation between the two islands, as every 
eruption of the volcano in Bourbon is ac- 
companied with an earthquake, more or less 
distinctly felt at Mauritius; and there are 
caves in that island, especially in the Flaines 
Wilhelmes district, which extend beneath the 
sea, and have never been explored. There 
is an extinct volcano t in the north-western 
part of Bourbon ; but the one which we 
expected to see is in the south-eastern part 
of the island. The last great eruption took 
place in 1858, when streams of liquid lava 
poured from the crater in such abundance 
that the roads were overflowed to the depth 
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of twenty-four feet, and all communication 
by means of them arrested The volcano 
was seen by the captain; but we slept so 
soundly, that when we awoke the sun was 
already in the horizon, and the "Godavery" 
was bounding along the shore, about two 
miles from land. The appearance of Re- 
union, when approached by sea, is strikingly 
beautiful. The centre of the island is stud- 
ded with lofty mountains, covered with ver- 
dure to the summit, and separated by deep 
ravines, hollowed out by the torrents which 
rush down their sides during the rainy 
season. The whole coast is surrounded by 
a belt of level ground, varying from four 
to six miles in breadth, and adorned with 
square, green patches of sugar-cane. The 
white chimneys of the sugar-mills peep forth 
from the groves of filaos, in which they 
are embedded, like the spires of so many 
churches; and the air is loaded with the 
odour of the different aromatic shrubs with 
which the island abounds. 
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St. I)enis is not yet in view, hut that 
delicate tracery of masts, some miles a-head, 
marks its site. Far np among the moun- 
tains, like so many birds'-nests suspended 
on their sides, and in apparent danger of 
being swept away by the first strong breeze, 
may be seen the country-houses of the 
higher classes of St. Denis, where they find 
refuge during the sultry months of summer. 
Towering above the others, and looking in 
the distance like a white pigeon perched 
on the top of a filao, stands the house of 
the Governor; but how he manages to reach 
it is a problem we do not pretend to solve. 
There was much in the scenery that the 
pen cannot reproduce, and which could only 
be done justice to by the pencil of the artist. 
No pen, however practised, can give any 
conception of the purity of the atmosphere, 
the. rich and varied lines of colour, the won- 
derful play of light and shade, and the hazy, 
dreamy stillness peculiar to the landscapes 
of the sunny east. A cry is heard, " Voila 
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St. Denis!" We see only some dozen of 
ships lying at anchor about half a mile from 
the shore, and a forest of trees on the spot 
where we expected to see the capital of 
Reunion. The only traces of a town are 
two large white buildings, the hospital and 
the cathedral, as we afterwards learned. 
St. Denis may be emphatically called a 
town of trees. The trees are everywhere, 
and, with their tropical exuberance, obscure 
everything. The streets are lined with trees ; 
every house has its garden, and every garden 
its supply of filaos, banyans, or graceful 
palms. The effect is very pleasing, and the 
shade delightful. The poetic conception of 
a "rus in urbe" was never better realized. 
Meanwhile the Port Surgeon has mounted 
the side of the ship, and begun to examine 
our Patente de Sant6, or bill of health. We 
wait the result with some anxiety, as the 
brave Bourbonnais have a mortal dread of 
cholera and small-pox, and consign a vessel 
to forty days of quarantine without the 
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smallest compunction, when their terror is 
excited. When Mauritius was visited with 
cholera in 1854 and 1856, they chuckled 
over their superior sagacity in using stricter 
preventive measures ; but the outbreak of 
cholera this summer (1859) proved that 
their joy was a little premature. 

The authorities of Mauritius tax you on 
your departure ; those of Reunion mulct you 
on your arrival. You must pay ten francs 
for the mere permission to land. The means 
of landing are not proportionate, in point of 
accommodation, to the sum you pay. ^There 
is a line t>f breakers along the shore, and 
their sullen roar is not very re-assuring to a 
passenger of weak nerves. An iron pier, or 
barrachoisj as it is called, is projected over 
the breakers, and a ladder is let down along- 
side, which the passengers have to mount. 
As the ladder moves about with the action 
of the waves, the process of landing is not 
at all pleasant, as the passenger knows that 
if he misses his footing there are numerous 
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sharks below ready to make his acquaintance, 
in the same sense as the New Zealand chief 
did that of the missionary : " Did you know 
Mr. Smith ? " " Oh ! yes, me know him 
bery well — me eat him ! " 

We land in safety, and our boxes are 
pounced upon by brawny Malegache porters, 
who place them on their heads, and carry 
them in this fashion to the Custom-house, 
which is close at hand. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the politeness of the French officials. 
Madame is accommodated with a chair ; wfll 
Monsieur give himself the pain to seat him- 
self; he will not be detained but one little 
instant. We hand over our keys, not with- 
out some little trepidation, for we had a con- 
siderable supply of French Scriptures, the 
discovery of which might have been attended 
with some inconvenience. Our polite friend 
opens one box, and espies a small one inside, 
which looks suspiciously of lace. He opens 
it, : but soon restores it to its place, with a 
polite bow. " Ah ! ce ne sont que les petites 
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choses de Madame." Our keys are returned, 
aud our luggage conveyed to the H6tel 
de TEurope, to the landlord of which the 
captain has furnished us with a letter of re- 
commendation. Unfortunately, that respect- 
able hostelry is full, but our kind friend, 
the captain, who is on " kent ground," does 
not leave us in our strait. He conducts us 
to the H6tel Joinville, a large white build- 
ing facing the sea, near Government House. 
The landlord is a coloured man, and the 
waiters are negroes recently emancipated. 
The first impressions produced by a Reunion 
hotel are not very favourable. The large 
staircase by which you enter is rarely 
waxed ; the oil trickles down from the lamps 
in small streams, and mingles on its steps 
with those copious expectorations in which 
the Creoles of Mauritius and Reunion in- 
dulge, without regard to time, or place, or 
person. The walls are covered with paper 
representing shepherds and shepherdesses, 
with scarcely that amount of innocence in 
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their expression which is usually associated 
with Arcadian life, and chubby Cupids with 
a tropical exuberance of flesh. The rooms 
are destitute of furniture and the conve- 
niences of civilized life. The whole house 
is pervaded by that unwholesome, sickening 
odour which the free indulgence in tobacco 
leaves in ill-ventilated rooms. The hand- 
some verandah overlooking the sea is filled 
with a sort of melange of ship captains, 
planters, and merchants, who smoke con- 
stantly, save when they stop to eat, to 
drink, or to sleep, and who rasp their rs 
in a way to make a nervous person shudder. 
The negro waiters are at once on the 
most familiar footing with us. They enter 
our room at any hour without the ceremony 
of knocking, and begin chattering in a 
patois, which, though not French, approxi- 
mates nearer to it than the Creole spoken 
at Mauritius. One knows a tailor who 
will be happy to wait on Monsieur ; another 
knows a livery-stable where the best horses 
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in the colony are kept; Monsieur will dine 
on beefsteak and potatoes — Englishmen al- 
ways do ; and he will have strong beer for 
breakfast — Englishmen never drink anything 
else. Such was their estimate of an English- 
man as an eating animal, derived, no doubt, 
from the habits of one or two bibulous In- 
dian officers who had visited the island 
some time before. We soon get quit of 
their "babil importun," and select as our 
attendant a Malegache Creole of the name 
of Jules, a sort of supernumerary in the 
hotel, whose quiet, respectful manners 
struck us from the first. Jules becomes a 
great favourite, and will appear again 
in our narrative. 
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Two Styles of Creole Beauty — Madame Causeuse, nie de 
Talka — Her Portrait — Her Ideas of Honesty — Cruelty to 
her Servants — An Indian Marriage — A Milord — Houses — 
Servants — Horrors of the First Night — An Unpleasant 
Serenade — Description of Reunion — The Volcano— Geo- 
logical Formation— St. Denis — " Anx Lampions" Novel 
Scavengers. 

We resolved, after a brief stay, to leave the 
H6tel Joinville. A friend at Mauritius had 
provided me with a letter to a Creole lady 
at St. Denis, whom I shall take the liberty to 
designate as Madame Causeuse, nke de Talka, 
whose sister, then at Port Louis, wished to 
let her house for a month. I called on 
Madame Causeuse, who lived in the Rue de 
Conseil, and delivered the letter. There are 
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two styles of beauty among the Creole 
women when they pass the grand climac- 
teric — they become either enormously fat, 
or excessively lean. The Moorish ideas of 
beauty are so prevalent here, that the former 
are known as " belles femmes," and to this 
class Madame Causeuse belonged. Imagine 
a woman, of some 50 years of age, occupy- 
ing nearly the same space whether you re- 
garded her vertically or horizontally, with 
a large head planted between rather than 
upon two shoulders, a restless eye that be- 
tokened a disordered mind, and a tongue that 
never ceased, save during a few hours at 
night. She was a widow, and we could 
easily conceive that/w Causeuse had his 
own reasons for wishing to be at rest. 

Monsieur was an Englishman — so much 
the better; if she had a weakness, it was 
her unbounded admiration of England and 
Englishmen ; her sister's house, her own, 
everything that she had, was at his dis- 
posal ; she did not wish to make any in- 
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sinuations against her neighbours, though 
there were some of them who would make 
it a merit to fleece a stranger, but it would 
be her especial task to protect him. Not- 
withstanding her protestations of friendship, 
I was scarcely disposed to regard her in 
the light of a guardian angel; and as to 
her account of the roguish propensities of 
her neighbours, it might have been said 
with truth, " De te fabrda narratur." 

One tradesman's account that was sent 
in was so exorbitant that I called to re- 
monstrate with him, and found that my 
amiable protectress, who had the misfortune 
to live among dishonest neighbours, had 
made out an account in his name, and 
charged about fifty per cent, of commission 
for herself. This discovery had one good 
effect; she knew what had happened, and 
we saw nothing more of her, though we 
could hear her occasionally expressing dif- 
ferent opinions of England and Englishmen 
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from those to which she had at first given 
utterance. 

Our houses were only separated by a low 
wall, so that she had a fair opportunity 
of talking at us, by which she did not fail 
to profit. I should be sorry to believe 
that she was in any way a fair representa- 
tive of her countrywomen, for a more un- 
amiable person I never met. Her attempts 
to annoy us were amusing rather than 
otherwise, but it was different with her 
poor servants. The negress who waited 
on her had a little girl, whom she used 
to beat from pure gaietk de cceur from 
morning till night; and I once saw her 
seize an aged Mohammedan servant by his 
white, flowing beard and strike him with 
such force, that the poor old man seemed 
to be stunned by her violence. In men- 
tioning this fact, I must remind the reader 
that slavery is of recent date at Reunion, 
and that, in all slave countries, women 
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have ever been the most inhuman in their 
treatment of those subjected to their power. 
Our eccentric neighbour had a number 
of Indians and negroes in her employment. 
She supported herself partly by manufac- 
turing starch, and sending her servants to 
sell it through the town. She reckoned 
with them every evening on their return, 
and we could always calculate the amount 
of success which had attended their labours, 
by the character of the reception which she 
gave them. If they had done well, all was 
quiet ; but if the returns fell short of her 
expectations, she vented her rage by abusing 
them in the grossest terms, and even by 
beating those who had been least successful. 
Still, on certain occasions, she was indul- 
gent. A Malabar happened to marry a 
negress, and as both of them were in her 
employment, she celebrated the event by 
a feast, at which she presided. A sort 
of bower was constructed of leaves of the 
palm-tree, in which the bride and bride- 
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groom took their places, while a table was 
spread for the refreshment of the guests. 
Copious draughts of arrack were quaffed, 
and, as the night advanced, the fun grew 
fast and furious. Africa and Asia joined 
hand in hand, and danced a sort of wild 
carmagnole to the sound of the tomtom, 
while Madame Causeuse, the presiding ge- 
nius of the scene, encouraged them by her 
shouts and gestures. They were at length 
obliged to give in from pure exhaustion, and 
we contrived to have an hour or two of 
sleep before morning. 

When I expressed a desire to have a 
carriage when leaving the hotel, the land- 
lord shouted to a waiter " Un milord tout de 
suite pour ce Monsieur" I began to suspect 
that lords must be at a discount in the 
East, till on inquiry I learned that a milord 
was applied at St. Denis not to a member 
of the British peerage, but to a hired car- 
riage. A milord of defcidedly unaristocratic 
appearance at length arrived, and conveyed 
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us to our temporary home. It was a com- 
fortable house, rather elegantly furnished, 
with an excellent verandah, and a large 
garden extending to the street, and enclosed 
with walls high enough to secure privacy. 
Most of the houses are provided in the same 
way with gardens, the trees of which pro- 
ject over the walls, and afford an agreeable 
shade to the passenger in the streets. 

After establishing ourselves in our new 
abode, our first difficulty was to obtain 
servants. We at length engaged a cook 
and house-servant — the former a negro from 
Madagascar, the latter a native of India. 
The emancipated slaves of Bourbon regard 
the Indian immigrants as a sort of inter- 
lopers, who j have no right to compete with 
them in the labour-market, and profess to 
look down upon them as an inferior race. 
Employers, however, take a different view 
of the subject, and shew a decided prefer- 
ence for Indian servants, who are not so 
indolent and impudent as the Africans. 
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When slavery was abolished, the negroes 
not only refused to labour, but tried to 
place themselves on a footing of equality 
with their former masters. It was not un- 
usual for one of this class to address his 
master or mistress in the second person 
singular, and to discard the time-honoured 
Monsieur and Madame for the more recent 
and revolutionary citoyen and citoyenne; but 
they soon found that this could not be done 
with impunity, so that these terms are now 
applied exclusively to those of their own 
rank and complexion. Every black man is 
a citoyen. and every black woman is a citoy- 
enne. There must be something of dignity 
in the sound of these words to the African 
ear; and while the Republic, which origi- 
nated them, has been discarded for the Em- 
pire, they have still been retained as the 
symbols of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
among the coloured people. " Bon jour, 
citoyen," or " Bon jour, citoyenne" is the cor- 
rect and constant form of address. Each 
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of our servants received about ten dollars a 
mouthy a large sum considering their simple 
habits. Their usual wages, however, did 
not amount to more than a fourth of this 
sum. 

Our house consists of five rooms, one of 
which is a species of oratory, furnished with 
a small image of the Virgin, before which 
the proprietor of the house is, no doubt, 
in the habit of performing her devotions. 
We retired at an early hour, longing for 
the advent of "tired nature's soft restorer, 
balmy sleep ;" but soon experienced the ad- 
vent of certain entities far less poetical and 
pleasant. The foe came rushing on in such 
force, attacking on all sides, and giving no 
quarter, that we were tempted to believe 
that we must have strayed by mistake into 
the cabinet cT etude of some enthusiastic en- 
tomologist who had made certain Ishmael- 
itish animalcule his speciality. The slow 
torture at length reached a point when 
endurance was no longer possible, and we 
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rushed from a room where we were threat- 
ened with the fete of St. Bartholomew. We 
had already passed through a pretty severe 
ordeal at the Hotel Joinville, but nothing 
to be compared with this. 

I would advise every future visitor to 
Reunion to use nothing but a sofa as a 
couch, and to retain his every-day dress as 
a protection against something worse than 
cold. We were just dropping off, when we 
were roused by the howling of those unpaid 
scavengers of all Eastern towns — the dogs 
which roam about the streets without a 
master. I rose and peeped over the wall, 
and there in the street sat some twenty 
curs of low degree, discussing some point 
of interest to the canine race in a manner 
no doubt highly satisfactory to themselves, 
though little agreeable to their neighbours 
of the human species. To sleep under such 
circumstances was impossible, and we hailed 
the first rays of the sun with something of 
the enthusiasm of a Parsee devotee, and 
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hurried forth to examine all that is inte- 
resting in the town and neighbourhood of 
St. Denis. Before giving the reader the 
result of our researches, a few words on 
the island itself may not be out of place. 

The island of Reunion, or Bourbon, or 
Mascarenhas, is nearly circular in form, 
and considerably larger than the neigh- 
bouring island of Mauritius. It is evidently 
of volcanic origin, and small rivulets of lava 
are constantly flowing from the volcano, 
which is situated in the south-east part. It 
may be said to consist of one large moun- 
tain, which is intersected by three valleys, 
the sides of which are more or less culti- 
vated. It is destitute of harbours, and 
vessels which approach its inhospitable shores 
are obliged to anchor at some distance, in 
consequence of which they are often exposed 
to great danger in the hurricane season. 

Bury de St. Vincent attributes the forma- 
tion of the island to the action of two vol- 
canoes, one of which has now become extinct. 
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" In the southern part, which is the smallest, 
the subterranean fires still commit ravages; 
that of the north is much larger; the vol- 
canic eruptions that formerly caused great 
devastations are now no longer in action ; 
species of basins or little valleys, rapid rivers 
hemmed in by perpendicular ramparts, little 
mountains thrown into these basins, by which 
their course is impeded ; basaltic prisms, 
often disposed, as in the island of Staffa, in 
regular columns; beds of lava in great 
variety ; deep fissures, that indicate a general 
convulsion, all attest ancient and dread- 
ful physical revolutions. The narrow, flat 
shore is entirely composed, as at Teneriffe, 
of basaltic pebbles, or other burning lavas ; 
these stones are washed into the sea by the 
rains. There is no such thing as real sand ; 
what is improperly called by that name is 
composed of calcareous dibris, and of marine 
substances thrown upon the shore by the 
waves, where may be seen in miniature a 
collection of all the lavas of the island, 
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which the action of the tides has reduced 
to very small pieces, of a bluish, slaty ap- 
pearance." 

St. Denis, the capital of the island, is 
situated at its northern extremity, on a 
declivity which gradually slopes down to 
the shingly beach, and is protected by a 
range of lofty, picturesque mountains. It 
covers a very extensive area, a considerable 
part of which is occupied by the trees and 
gardens with which the bouses are stu> 
rounded. The streets run in straight lines 
from north to south, and are intersected by 
others extending from east to west.* There 
are two ravines on either side, which have 
been formed by the mountain torrents in 
the rainy season. The one on the right is 
crossed by a bridge which leads to the 
Plaine de la Eedoute, where the infantry 
barracks have been built, and the troops 
go through their exercise. The streets are 
paved, after a fashion, with the rough, round 
stones which have been rolled down from 
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the mountains ; and the grass, growing 
luxuriantly between the interstices, proves 
that they are not much frequented. Gas 
is as yet unknown at St. Denis, and the 
streets are lighted by lamps suspended on 
ropes which extend across the streets, as 
in Paris in the days of the first revolution, 
when the cry " aux lampions ! " struck terror 
into many a brave heart. The mode of 
cleaning the streets is unquestionably en- 
titled to the merit of originality, however 
little praiseworthy it may be in other 
respects. 

One *day, while passing through the Rue 
de Conseil, I was struck by the appearance 
of some twenty or thirty negresses, armed 
with short brooms, which they were plying 
with an earnestness such as Mrs. Parting- 
ton might have envied. They were of dif- 
ferent ages, but all dressed in the same way, 
their only covering being a loose robe of 
coarse, black serge fastened at the waist. 
They had little to boast of in the way of 
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personal attractions, and their good looks 
were not improved by the black dresses, 
which the negresses, with innate good taste, 
always avoid. They were under the charge 
of a policeman, who was armed with a bam- 
boo rod, about twenty feet in length, with 
which at times he bestowed an admonitory, 
and not very gentle, tap on the shoulders 
of any of his charge who showed more in- 
clination to use their tongues than their 
brooms. I cannot say that they exhibited 
a very downcast or miserable appearance, 
or that they seemed to feel their degraded 
position very much, though to a stranger 
the sight was far from being pleasing. They 
were female convicts, sentenced to different 
periods of imprisonment, and employed in 
this way by the municipality, so as to save 
the pockets of the ratepayers of St. Denis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Geography and Temperature of the Island — Volcanic Re- 
mains — The Plaine des Geants — Origin of Architecture 
and the Arts — Apparent Inscriptions — Volcanic Phe- 
nomena — Rivers — Roads — Wild Animals — Climate — 
Healthiness of the Island — Hurricanes — Average and Ex- 
treme Variations of Temperature — Its claims as a Sani- 
tarium. 

The following remarks on the geography 
and temperature of the island, derived 
chiefly from a work published by a M. 
Thomas in 1828, may not be without in- 
terest to the reader. M. Thomas held an 
important office, and spent many years in 
the island; and though a considerable time 
has elapsed since the publication of his 
work, the results of his observations may 
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be accepted as correct. Enough has been 
already said to show that this island, like 
many others in the Indian Ocean, is of vol- 
canic origin. The peculiar formation of the 
mountains, rent asunder and separated by 
ravines, the beds of lava scattered over 
every part of the island, the extinct craters 
and the volcano already alluded to, place 
this fact beyond a doubt. The crust at the 
centre of the island seems to have been 
raised to a great height by the action of 
the hidden fires within, and to have after- 
wards settled down into a vast basin, the 
surface of which is diversified by lofty peaks, 
which prove its former elevation. The chief 
of these is the Piton des Neiges, which rises 
to the height of nearly 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The following description of part of this 
basin, known as the Plaine des Grants, is 
from the graphic pen of Madame Dude- 
vant, better known by the nam de plume of 
George Sand : — " This singular place is 
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situated in the loftiest part of the island. 
A large portion of the mountain having 
fallen down during a volcanic convulsion 
has formed at the base of the principal 
mountain a long arena bristling with rocks, 
standing in the strangest disorder — in the 
wildest confusion. There may be seen an 
immense block balanced on a few small frag- 
ments ; farther down, a wall of thin, light, 
porous rock, with the top indented like a 
Moorish building ; here an obelisk of basalt, 
the sides of which seem to have been po- 
lished and chiselled by a sculptor, rises on 
a crenelated bastion ; near that a Gothic 
fortress, mouldering away beside a shape- 
less and grotesque pagoda. Here may be 
traced the outlines of all the elementary 
principles of art and architecture. In gazing 
on such a scene, one is impressed with the 
belief that the geniuses of all ages and of 
all nations must have drunk their first 
draught of inspiration from this master- 
apiece of chance and destruction. On some 
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such spot as this must have originated the 
idea of Moorish architecture. In the palm- 
tree, raising its graceful form in the midst 
of our primeval forests, art has found one 
of her most beautiful models. The banyan- 
tree, which clings to the earth and supports 
itself with its hundred arms, must first have 
suggested the idea of a cathedral supported 
by its buttresses. In the Plaine des Grants, 
all the forms, all the beauties, all the gro- 
tesque and bold creations of art, have been 
produced and arranged in careless confusion 
in a single night. The spirits of fire and 
air doubtless presided over this diabolical 
operation; they alone could have imparted 
to their productions that terrible, capricious, 
incomplete character which distinguishes 
their works from those of man ; they alone 
could have heaped together these fearful 
blocks, moved these gigantic masses, played 
with mountains as with grains of sand, and 
exhibited, in the midst of creations which 
man has tried to copy, those sublime con- 
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trasts, impossible to be realized, which seem 
to bid defiance to the boldness of the artist, 
and to address to him the mocking words, 
1 Produce this, if you can V " 

" There is one block of crystallized basalt, 
about sixty feet high, which is cut into an- 
gular notches, as if it had passed through 
the hands of a lapidary. A large inscrip- 
tion seems to have been traced by an im- 
mortal hand on the face of this strange 
monument. The same phenomenon is often 
presented by these volcanized stones. The 
forms of the shells and creepers which cling 
to them were imprinted on the matter of 
which they are composed when, softened by 
the action of fire, it was still hot and mal- 
leable. Hence, from this accidental union, 
have resulted grotesque figures, hierogly- 
phical impressions, mysterious characters, 
which seem to have been imprinted there 
as the signature of a supernatural being, 
written in cabalistic letters/' 

There is no spot in the world more 
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worthy of the attention and study of the 
geologist than Bourbon. It is all virgin 
soil, as yet unbroken by the geologist's 
hammer. We can only sketch briefly and 
imperfectly the outward surface of the coun- 
try, which bears everywhere marks of its 
volcanic origin. This is visible in the shape 
of the mountains; in the peculiar appear- 
ance of the ravines through which the 
rivers flow; and in the desolate, burned 
appearance of the southern part of the 
island, in which the volcano is situated. 
For leagues all traces of life and vegeta- 
tion have disappeared, and the surface of 
the ground is covered with scoriae, inter- 
sected by small fissures, through which the 
liquid lava makes its way to the sea. The 
eruptions of the volcano differ in intensity, 
and are usually preceded by hurricanes and 
earthquakes, and the crater shifts its po- 
sition from time to time. It is about 
8200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the intervening space between it and the 
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sea, about three leagues in breadth, is co- 
vered with lava. The new orifices of the 
volcano are usually in the side of the 
mountain overlooking the sea, from which 
the flames and smoke are visible at a 
great distance. The lava finds its way to 
the sea in one compact stream, or in se- 
veral branching streamlets, which are some- 
times a month before they reach the sea, 
from the inequalities of the surface of the 
country which they have to traverse. The 
jet of flame is seldom accompanied with 
ashes; and, while smaller in volume, it is 
as lofty as that of Etna or Vesuvius. 

The island abounds with small streams, 
which are dignified with the name of rivers, 
but are not sufficiently important to merit 
any particular description. Besides watering 
the country, they have aided in forming 
the strip of cultivated land which extends 
along the coast. The heavy rains, which 
have washed away the soil from the moun- 
tains, and left them standing like naked 
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giants, have aided in this process by con- 
veying it to the rivers, which have de- 
posited it on their banks, at the point of 
junction with the ocean, mixed with the 
detritus of the basaltic rocks and lava; and 
these alluvial beds are most favourable to 
the growth of the sugar-cane. 

Two great roads extend around the island; 
one passes along the coast, and the other 
near the base of the mountains. The ra- 
vines which they have to cross are spanned 
by stone or wooden bridges, which reflect 
great credit on the ingenuity and skill of 
the French engineers. 

The island presents a more interesting 
field of research for the entomologist than 
the zoologist or the ornithologist. Dogs 
are as numerous and noisy in the streets 
of St. Denis as in those of any other 
Eastern town. Wild-goats, deer, monkeys, 
and musk-rats are to be found in more or 
less abundance. Bullocks were formerly 
raised in the island ; but it is now de- 
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pendent on Madagascar for the supply of 
cattle, and on the Cape for horses, the num- 
ber of which is very limited. There are 
no snakes, serpents, or other venomous 
reptiles, and the scorpions and centipedes 
are comparatively harmless. The ubiquitous 
martin may be seen chattering in the cane- 
fields, and on the tops of the houses; the 
cardinal displays his scarlet robes among the 
woods, and the paille en queue, or boatswain 
bird, brandishes his marling-spike along the 
coast. It must be confessed that the island 
no longer realizes the charming picture of 
abundant and confiding animal life de- 
scribed by the early Dutch navigators. 

The claims of Bourbon as a sanatarium 
for Indian invalids were first adduced by 
Dr. Mouat, an intelligent officer of the 
Bengal Medical Staff, who visited the island 
in 1851: — "Placed in a singularly favour- 
able position, between the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the winds blow alternately 
from east to west at fixed periods, and 

12 
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India, where the monsoons are also periodi- 
cally felt, sheltered on its western aspect 
by the great island of Madagascar, and to 
the eastward by the Isle of France, Bour- 
bon is not exposed to the full force of 
either the trades or the monsoons. The 
temperature is always mild and agreeable; 
the atmosphere is constantly refreshed by a 
sea-breeze, which, blowing during the day, 
is succeeded by the land wind at night. 
When the sun is near the winter solstice, 
the highest mountains are covered with 
snow, and fires are both agreeable and ne- 
cessary in the neighbouring habitations. 

" The length of the day does not vary 
more than two hours and a half; the long- 
est day being thirteen hours and sixteen 
minutes, and the shortest ten hours and 
forty-four minutes. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber the sun rises at 5° 22' A.M., and sets 
at 6° 38' P.M. ; on the 12th of June, ho 
rises at 6° 38' a.m., and sets at 5° 22' P.M.; 
there is no twilight." 
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This beautiful island is one of the healthiest 
in the whole world ; and if tropical diseases 
ever occur there, they rarely run their course 
with such violence as in India. It was early 
used as a sanatarium for the unhealthy 
French settlements on the coast of Mada- 
gascar, and is still employed for the same 
purpose- From its situation in the tract 
of the trade winds, it is liable to occasional 
hurricanes, lasting from twelve to fifteen 
hours with undiminished fury, and attended 
with great destruction of property. They 
are accompanied by torrents of rain, over- 
flowing the rivers, which thunder down the 
ravines like cataracts, and, for the time, 
intercept the communication between the 
different parts of the island. The barometer 
is the surest indication of their approach, 
and the measure of their violence while 
they last, as it falls during the passage 
of a very violent gust, and rises immediately 
afterwards. Sugar-houses, churches, and 
trees, have been blown away by them; and 
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one extraordinary hurricane swept away the 
signal-house at Mauritius, the wreck of 
which was afterwards found at Bourbon. 
The signal-man disappeared at the same 
time, and was never afterwards heard of. 

During the fine weather at Bourbon, at 
sunrise, the sky is clear, cloudless, and of 
the clearest azure tint ; an * easterly or 
south-easterly breeze springs up at eight 
o'clock in the morning ; light clouds gradually 
accumulate on the summit of the mountain 
of St. Denis, and ultimately spread like a 
thin veil nearly to the town; towards two 
in the afternoon, it has every appearance 
of rain; after sunset, the land-breeze sets 
in, drives the clouds to the sea, and leaves 
the sky clear and glittering with stars during 
the whole of the night. These phenomena 
are so regular in their occurrence that 
there are scarcely ten fine days in any year 
in which they are not witnessed in the same 
sequence. 

As most Englishmen are particularly in- 
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terested in the state of the weather in every 
comer of the globe visited by them, the 
subjoined tabular statement will give invalids 
from India a fair estimate of the average 
and extreme variations of temperature during 
the several months of the year noted. 

Mean Indications of the Thebmometeb (Fahrenheit). 



January.. .. 
February .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .. . 
September.. 
October .... 
November . . 
December . . 

Mean , 


Mean 
Minimum. 


Mean 
Mix<mwmt 


Mean 
Temperature. 


1818. 


1819. 


1818. 


1819. 


1818. 


1819. 


75-11 
7630 
7561 
7371 
70-75 
68-86 
64-80 
66-16 
6841 
70-97 
7390 
7570 


75-20 
7515 
7533 
72-10 
69-93 
67-39 
66.00 
6613 
68-16 
69-89 
7131 
73-58 


83-55 
85.62 
8319 
8377 
8206 
79-34 
7731 
7930 
8191 
83-19 
84-99 
85-26 


84-99 
85 82 
86-23 
8281 
8155 
79-29 
7903 
78 71 
8204 
83-48 
83-95 
83-86 


79-32 
80 96 
79 41 
78 74 
76 41 
7410 
7106 
7273 
7516 
77-08 
7945 
80-47 


8010 
80.49 
80 78 
77 45 
75.74 
73-33 
72-52 
72-42 
7510 
76-68 
77-63 
78-72 


71-69 


70-85 


82-46 


82-65 


77 07 


76-75 



This temperature is for the level of St. 
Denis; the observations were made by M. 
Thomas, in a covered, but otherwise ex- 
posed verandah ; the temperature of the 
hills is considerably lower, but maintains 
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the same uniformity. This uniformity of 
temperature is one of the chief causes of 
the great healthiness of Bourbon ; as there 
are few more efficient and formidable causes 
of certain diseases than sudden and extreme 
variations of heat and cold. 



Extreme Variations of the Thermometer (Fahrenheit). 





1818. 


1819. 


Difference. 


Months. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


1818. 


1819. 


January.. .. 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... . 
September.. 
October .... 
November . . 
December . . 


87-71 
88 70 
8798 
86-00 
83 03 
82-58 
79.25 
82 69 
85-73 
85-19 
87-35 
87-80 


7196 
70 88 
70-25 
69 35 
67-28 
64-40 
61-34 
60-89 
^4-49 
66-47 
69-80 
7250 


8870" 

8789 

90 68 

8510 

86 54 

82 04 

81-86 

85-10 

84-92 

8600 

86-72 

8690 


71*78 
72-95 
70-52 
6800 
65 03 
62-GO 
61-88 
60 80 
64-40 
67-64 
67-10 
69 80 


1575 
17-82 
1773 
1665 
15-75 
18-18 
1791 
21-78 
2124 
18-72 
17-55 
15-30 


16-92 
14-94 
20-16 
1710 
21-51 
1944 
1998 
24 30 
2052 
18-36 
1962 
1710 



" The climate of Bourbon," says Dr. Mouat, 
" is admirably adapted for restoring the 
health of those who have suffered from the 
endemic and epidemic diseases of India. 
In addition to a sea-voyage of moderate 
duration in the delightful track of the trade 
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winds, it presents a considerable variety of 
climate, from the level of St. Denis on the 
sea-coast, to Cilaos and Salazie in the moun- 
tains. 

"The fine season commences in May, or 
about the latter end of April, and outlasts the 
unhealthy and trying seasons in Bengal. The 
traveller from India, leaving late in Feb- 
ruary or in March, would most probably 
avoid the chances of storms or hurricanes, 
and reach Bourbon at the beginning of the 
cool weather. The distances in the island 
are short — the places of resort for invalids 
easily accessible, without much fatigue or 
exposure — the cost of living within the com- 
pass of most Indian officers; and in all re- 
spects it is a most desirable and eligible refuge. 
When to these advantages is added the in- 
estimable value of its mineral waters for 
those cases in the cure and removal of which 
they are known to be efficacious, I am 
strongly persuaded that it will be found, 
in many respects, a more eligible resort, in 
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a mere sanitory point of view, than even 
England itself. 

" The condition which is most likely to be 
benefited by the sea- voyage, climate of Bour- 
bon generally, and mineral springs of Salazie 
and Cilaos in particular, is the state of pallor, 
languor, and prostration of mind and body 
that is the most frequent condition of Euro- 
peans who have resided long in India, or 
suffered from its severest maladies. 

"In short, the ills which are susceptible 
of being permanently and radically cured by 
the course I recommend, are — all incipient 
diseases of a functional nature, the most 
common sequels of every variety of fever 
common to or occurring in India, where 
the important and vital organs of the body 
are not spoiled by irreparable changes in 
their structure ; the ordinary results of 
cholera, liver disease, prolonged fluxes, 
rheumatic affections, and the state called 
1 cachexia ' by the faculty. It does not 
appear to be so well adapted for confirmed 
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pulmonary affections; and it is necessarily 
of no use in malignant diseases, or in the 
wasting of advanced years." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Public Buildings — Government House — Annual Expenditure 
— Great Number of Government Employes — Fruitful- 
ness of the Creoles* — Modest Claims of a Pere de FamiUe — 
The French Delegate on Board the " Charles et Georges " — 
Civil and Military Hospital — Diseases — Sisters of Charity 
— The Lycee Colonial — The Jesuits' College — An English 
Jesuit — u Freres de la foi Chrfctienne " — Creole Workmen 
— Cerae* — Mascaregnhas — Portuguese Navigators — 
Captain Castleton — The New Hoorn — The Walg-Vogel 
— The DodcH-First French Settlers— French Pirates — 
Capture of the Portuguese Governor. 

Government House is a neat building sur- 
mounted by a cupola, on which the French 
flag is displayed. It is situated close to the 
harbour, is enclosed with a wall with iron 
trellis-work, and has a neat little garden 
and terrace in front. The Legislative Council 
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meets there every Wednesday, and is presided 
over by the Governor, who is appointed by 
the Imperial Government, and may be re* 
moved at pleasure. He receives 2,000/. per 
annum, exactly one-third of the sum paid 
to the Governor of Mauritius, and the other 
Government officials are paid in the same 
proportion. It is somewhat singular, how- 
ever, that the sum expended in the pay- 
ment of Government employes in the two 
colonies does not differ so much in amount 
as the fact above stated would lead one to 
expect; but the key to this apparent mys- 
tery may be found in the fact that in Mau- 
ritius the expenditure is confined to a few 
limited channels, while in Reunion it is 
spread over a much larger extent of surface. 
In this, as in every other French colony, 
the number of Government employes is enor- 
mous, when contrasted with the population. 
If we exclude the planters, the negro squat- 
ters in the interior, and the shopkeepers 
and professional men at St. Denis, the wholo 
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mass of the Creole population look to Go- 
vernment employment as their chief means 
of support. Fortunately, they are destitute 
of any extravagant ideas of the value of 
their own services, and are ready to accept 
the smallest remuneration, provided it can 
procure for them the ordinary means of sub- 
sistence. Hence almost every third person 
you meet is employed by the Government 
in some military or civil capacity, and thus 
becomes entitled to wear a uniform. It is 
amusing to see the pride with which some 
of the Africans strut along in costumes re- 
minding one of the mock dignity of King 
Cockatoo in "Tom Cringle's Log." Clerks 
in the public offices, after years of service, 
often do not receive more than 40/. per an- 
num, and marry and beget youthful aspirants 
to Government employment upon that sum. 

Every stranger must be struck with the 
prolificacy of the Creoles of Mauritius and 
Bourbon. There seems to be something in 
the climate or atmosphere of these two 
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islands especially favourable to the extension 
of the Creole race. While in France, among 
the upper-classes at least, there are seldom 
more than two or three children in one 
family, and very often none at all, such a 
limited number would almost make a hus- 
band an object of public commiseration in 
these islands. The phre de famille is a pri- 
vileged individual, whose worth in his own 
eyes, and in that of the public generally, 
is measured by the number of children who 
bear his name. Every addition to his family 
gives him an additional claim upon the Go 
vernm&t, so that the man who has as many 
sons as the patriarch considers himself jus- 
tified in aspiring to the highest offices in the 
state. An amusing illustration of this feeling 
occurred some years ago in Mauritius. A 
respectable Creole called upon the Governor, 
and requested him to bestow on him the 
office of district magistrate, which was then 
vacant. The Governor, surprised at such a 
request from a man who knew nothing of 
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law, asked him what particular claims he 
had to entitle him to such an office. " Sir," 
was the dignified reply, " I am the father of 
twenty children." " Voilh le tort que vous 
avez," was the unsympathizing answer, which 
lost the Governor his popularity, and shocked 
the feelings of every pere de famitte in the 
colony. 

Some compensation is made for the sraall- 
ness of the pay of the Government employes 
by the high-sounding titles which they bear ; 
and when the public were gravely informed, 
lately, that there was a French delegate on 
board the " Charles et Georges," of slave- 
dealing notoriety, they little imagined that 
the said delegate was a clerk on an annual 
salary of a thousand francs. The object of 
the French Government in thus multiplying 
the number of appointments at their disposal 
is obvious. It enables them, at all times, to 
jcount upon the support of their employh^ 
as their mutual interests are indissolubly 
bound up together. 
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The civil and military hospital is a fine 
new building overlooking the ravine on the 
right of St. Denis. The central part is de- 
voted to civilians, while the wings are ap- 
propriated to military patients. All the ar- 
rangements connected with it seem to be 
admirable. The wards are large, lofty, and 
well ventilated, and everything connected 
with them scrupulously clean. The staff of 
medical attendants is large, and well trained 
for their duties. That species of malady 
known in the East as the Bombay fever is 
prevalent among the lower-classes, and is 
said to be coeval with the introduction of 
Coolie immigrants from India. But the worst 
type of disease is the Madagascar fever : it 
is not contagious, and its fatal attacks are 
confined to the settlers on the coast of Mada- 
gascar, or the sailors who have touched there 
and inhaled the malaria from the low swampy 
marshes. The Sisters of Charity have found 
a footing in this as in the other French 
colonies, and the inmates of the hospital 
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receive every attention at their hands. They 
are natives of France, and, as regards edu- 
cation, social position, and refinement, are 
much the same as the nurses in our public 
hospitals. They have been previously trained 
for their duties, which they undertake from 
pure affection to their suffering fellow-beings, 
whose trials are, no doubt, softened by those 
thousand kindly little offices which a woman's 
hands can so well discharge. 

The principal institution for the educa- 
tion of the rising generation of Reunion, 
known as the " Lyc4e Colonial," is a build- 
ing capable of accommodating 500 pupils, 
though the number in actual attendance 
does not exceed 300. They are instructed 
in all those branches which are taught in 
the French preparatory schools; and those 
who have passed their examinations satis- 
factorily are admitted, without any further 
ordeal, into the College of the Sorbonne 
at Paris. Few, however, save those who 
are studying for the bar, are sent home 
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for their education, as many of the weal* 
thier parents have been reduced to com- 
parative poverty through the recent emancipa* 
tion of the slaves, and are thus no longer in 
a position to incur the necessary expense. 

Most of the professors are appointed 
by the Minister of the Colonies, who 
seems most anxious in every case to put 
the right man into the right place, in- 
stead of making provision for some dilapi- 
dated retainer unfit for anything at home, 
as is too often done by those who hold 
the reins of government in England. The 
future of our colonies depends on the train- 
ing of their young men ; and a more griev- 
ous wrong could not be perpetrated than 
the appointment of men to high educa- 
tional offices, whose previous habits en- 
tirely unfit them for such a position, and 
render their failure a certainty. Other 
mistakes in government may be remedied ; 
but no reparation can be made for con- 
demning the youth of our colonies to igno- 
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ranee and disaffection to the mother counr 
try, by entrusting their education to men 
who prove themselves utterly unfit for the 
task, and have soon to deliver their pre- 
lections to empty walls. These remarks 
will be appreciated by those acquainted with 
the nature of some of our recent colonial 
appointments, and their disastrous results. 

While the Lyceum of St. Denis may be 
regarded as a strictly Roman Catholic in- 
stitution, it is not sufficiently sectarian in 
character to satisfy the scruples or the 
bigotry of the extreme section of the priest- 
hood, who have opened a college a few 
miles from St. Denis, where about eighty 
boys are trained on the strictest principles 
of Catholicism. The professors, with a single 
exception, are Frenchmen, and members of 
the Society of Jesus. The only lay bro- 
ther amongst them is the English master, 
an ex-ojjkier of the Indian army, and the 
bearer of an honourable name. Poor fel- 
low ! it was not of his own free choice 
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that he changed the sword for the ferula, 
and buried himself from the world and his 
former gay associates. His tale is not an 
unusual one in the annals of Indian life, 
and we need not recount it here. The 
position of those who adopt the scholastic 
profession, after every other resource has 
failed them, must always be painful; and 
it must be doubly humiliating when its 
adoption is accompanied with apostasy from 
that religion which was taught by a 
mother's lips, and is still believed to be 
true. 

The education of the lower classes is 
confided to the "Frfres de la Foi Chr£- 
tienne," a lay brotherhood, who devote 
themselves exclusively to that field of la- 
bour. Most of them have been originally 
artisans; all of them have been Instructed 
in some trade, the mysteries of which are 
imparted to the youth confided to their 
care, along with the usual branches of 
education. The children of the ex-slave 
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population have the same antipathy to agri- 
cultural labour as the same class in every 
part of the world where slavery has ex- 
isted ; but this prejudice does not extend 
to other kinds of skilled labour, which, ac- 
cording to local ideas, may be acquired 
without any sacrifice of personal dignity. 
The Creole workmen, however, regard la- 
bour more as an amusement than as the 
serious employment of life. In the tropics, 
it is not possible to labour for the same 
length of time as in more temperate climes, 
without overtaxing the physical frame. The 
Creole workmen are fully aware of this fact, 
and not only labour for a much shorter 
period than their brethren in Europe, but 
sometimes adopt the most amusing expe- 
dients to render their labour easy. I have 
seen two carpenters, seated on two chairs, 
with a small log of wood on a table be- 
tween them, and plying a small two-handled 
saw with the air of men who were conscious 
of the dignity of labour, and had the in- 
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ward conviction that they deserved well of 
their country. 

The past history of Bourbon presents few 
features of interest. Colonies, like indivi- 
duals, are fond of tracing their origin to a 
remote antiquity, and of searching the ar- 
chives of the past for proofs of their early 
renown. If Bourbon was known to the 
ancients at all, they make no direct allu- 
sion to it, and the only passage which 
seems to recognize its existence is found 
in the writings of the elder Pliny. Speak- 
ing of the Indian Ocean, he affirms " in- 
sulas toto eo mari complures esse," and 
gives the following description of the chief 
of these islands: — 

" Over against the Persian Gulf is an 
island called Cern6, opposite to Ethiopia, 
the size and distance, of which from the 
Continent are not clearly known; only it 
is related that Ethiopian natives have pos- 
session of it." 

This Cern4 was, no doubt, the island known 
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as Madagascar. Citing the authority of Epho- 
ras, Pliny affirms, " that those who sail from 
the Red Sea cannot reach it (Cern£), on ac- 
count of the excessive heat that prevails 
beyond certain columns (that is the name of 
the small islands)." 

The Jesuit Lemaire, commenting on this 
passage, says that these small islands were 
those known to the Portuguese as the Masca- 
regnhas, six or seven small islands which lie 
to the north of Madagascar, almost beneath 
the equinoctial line. Now some have sup- 
posed that Bourbon was one of Pliny's 
columns, because it was formerly known as 
Mascaregnhas. A glance at the map, how- 
ever, will shew that Bourbon does not lie to 
the north of Madagascar, aud that Pliny's 
columns must be the group of the Seychelles, 
formerly known as "les Isles de Mascaregnhas." 

The honour of discovering Bourbon is due 
to those indefatigable explorers of the Indian 
Ocean, the Portuguese. In the year 1505, 
Don Francesco D'Almeda, who had been ap- 
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pointed, by Don Emanuel, Governor-General 
on the coast of India, fitted out different ex- 
peditions to explore the Indian Ocean, then 
comparatively unknown. One of these, under 
the command of Don Pedro Mascaregnhas, 
discovered the sister isles of France and 
Bourbon. The Portuguese commander called 
the first Cerne, either from its supposed re- 
semblance to a swan, or from the error into 
which he fell of identifying it with the Cern£ 
of Pliny, and bestowed his own name upon 
the latter. He found both of these islands 
uninhabited, and his countrymen never at- 
tempted to colonize them. Some goats, 
monkeys, deer, and pigs were landed, and 
their progeny may still be found in the 
forests and fastnesses of both islands. 

After the Dutch had made themselves 
masters of Cern£, and changed its name 
to Mauritius in honour of the Prince of 
Orange, they do not appear to have al- 
tered the name of the neighbouring island, 
or to have taken possession of it. The 
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cause of this neglect may be found in the 
absence of any secure harbours, where their 
vessels might touch for refreshments. In 
1613 the island was visited by Captain 
Castleton, who commanded an English ves- 
sel called the " Pearl," and was found 
to be still uninhabited. In 1618 Captain 
Boutekoe, of the Dutch vessel the "New 
Hoorn," bound for the East Indies, after 
encountering a severe storm in rounding 
the Cape touched at Mascaregnhas, for 
the purpose of landing and recruiting the 
health of his sick sailors. The unimagi- 
native Dutchman has left a charming pic- 
ture of the mistaken confidence which its 
only inhabitants reposed in their strange 
visitors. The wood-pigeons were so tame 
that they made no effort to escape ; the 
turtle-doves were so fat that they could 
scarcely walk, and the lakes and rivers 
abounded with the most delicious fish, 
that required only to be cooked. Such 
was the affection which the birds enter- 
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tamed for one another, that if one was 
caught and* made to cry out, all the 
others of the 9ame species rushed to the 
rescue, and allowed themselves to be 
caught. These foolish birds were in the 
highest degree uncivilized, or they would 
have been more prudent. The birds at 
Bourbon know better now than to drop 
into the hands of the sportsman. The 
Dutchman's bill of fare was not confined 
to fish and fowl. Turtles of the largest 
size and most luscious flavour were to be 
had h descrition, and eels, rivalling the sea- 
serpent in length and thickness, in equal 
abundance. 

But the greatest curiosity found there was 
a bird remarkable for its size, its fatness, and 
the smallness of its wings, on which the 
Dutch bestowed the unromantic name of dod- 
ders or waJg-vogel. This is the first allusion 
to the bird, known to naturalists as the dodo, 
which we have been able to discover in the 
writings of the old Dutch voyagers. It is 
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usually asserted, in works on natural history, 
that its existence was confined -to the island 
of Mauritius ; but this is a mistake. It was 
to be found, about two centuries ago, in 
Bourbon, in certain parts of Madagascar, and, 
as we shall afterwards have occasion to show, 
in the group of islands known as the Sey- 
chelles. It is equally a mistake to affirm, 
as is done in a recent popular treatise on 
science, that the dodo is still to be found 
in these islands. "The dodo is a bird of 
a very different nature, looking, from its 
heavy form and sluggish manner, more like 
a feathered reptile than a member of the 
active winged tribes. It is a native of the 
Mauritius, but is a rare species. Its man- 
dibles are large and crooked, head large, 
and neck thick and long. It may be said 
to occupy the same position among birds 
that the sloth does among quadrupeds." 

The author is indebted to Buffon for the 
knowledge of the supposed resemblance be- 
tween the dodo and a feathered reptile or 
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a sloth ; but the assertion that it is a native 
of Mauritius and a rare species is perfectly 
original. It is such an extremely rare species, 
that it has not been seen in any of its former 
haunts for at least 150 years, and a perfect 
specimen is not to be found in any collection 
of natural history. This error, however, is 
not confined to popular treatises on science ; 
we have heard others, who ought to know 
better, speaking of the dodo as a bird still 
to be found in Mauritius. No living speci- 
men of the bird has been found there, or in 
the adjacent islands, since the French took 
possession of Mauritius in 1712. Bones are 
said to have been found in different parts 
of the island, but none of them have been 
preserved ; and the collection of M. Li&iard, 
a most enthusiastic naturalist at Port Louis, 
contains no relic or memorial of the dodo. 

The truth is, that the flavour of this bird 
was so delicious, and its means of escape 
from its enemies so imperfect, that the 
Dutch, who have always been a nation of 
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an extremely practical character, and not 
over-remarkable for their devotion to science, 
captured the last living dodo to be found 
in Mauritius, and devoured it. It shared 
the same fate in the other islands. A bird 
supposed to be a dodo was exhibited in 
London in 1638, and a preserved specimen 
was kept in the Ashmolean Museum till 
1755, when it was found to be rotten, and 
cast out. A head and foot of one individual 
are preserved at Oxford, and the foot of 
another, with a model of the head, may be 
seen among the ostriches in the British Mu- 
seum. The best description of the bird is 
to be found in the narrative of Le Guat, a 
Huguenot refugee, an abridgment of which 
will be found in a subsequent part of this 
work. 

The island of Reunion was originally peopled 
by the French settlers, who were expelled 
from Madagascar in the seventeenth century. 
They appear to have been a simple primitive 
race, who supported themselves principally 
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by agriculture. Their numbers were subse- 
quently increased by those numerous pirates 
who infested the Indian Ocean, and occupied 
the .same attitude toward their fellow-men 
as the Bedouins of the desert. The profession 
of piracy was not considered very disreputable 
in this remote part of the world; and some 
of the pirates, who had amassed wealth, inter* 
married with the most respectable families 
in the colony. The shipowners of England 
occasionally aided in making up the trousseau 
of the brides elect; as we find that one 
Condent, a French pirate, having captured 
the "Cassandra," East Indiaman, at Johanna, 
was content with the wealth which he had 
acquired, and shared it with the sister-in-law 
of the Governor of Bourbon, who did not 
regard the match as being in any way a 
misalliance. In truth, these pirates seem 
to have stood on very little ceremony with 
the rulers of St. Denis, if we may judge by 
the following anecdote related by St. Pierre. 
The Governor of Bourbon was very circum- 
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spect in his conduct toward the pirates. It 
so happened that the viceroy of Goa came 
to an anchor in the road of St. Denis, and 
was invited to dinner by the governor^ but 
he had no sooner landed than a piratical 
vessel of fifty guns moored alongside his 
ship, and took possession of it. The captain 
then came on shore, invited himself to dine 
with the governor, placed himself at table 
between him and the viceroy, and informed 
the latter that he was his prisoner. When 
the wine and good cheer had put the pirate 
in good humour, M. Desforgues, the governor, 
asked how much he would accept as the 
viceroy's ransom. " I must have a thousand 
piastres," was the pirate's answer. " Come/' 
said M. Desforgues, "that is too little for a 
brave man like you and a man of rank like 
him; ask more, or set him at liberty. " 
" Bah ! " said the generous corsair, " why 
waste words on such a trifle ? — he is free." 

The viceroy hastened on board his vessel, 
glad, no doubt, to escape from the society of 
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a governor wb*> was so little select in this 
choice of his society. 

The corsair, counting no doubt on the 
gratitude of the governor, at whose sugges- 
tion he had done such a generous action, 
and trusting that colonial charity would draw 
the mantle of oblivion over the past, ventured 
to settle in the island. 

He soon found that a pirate backed by a 
vessel of fifty guns was treated with a consider- 
ation quite different from that accorded to a 
pirate retired from business, isolated, and 
alone. 

A member of the colonial council, pos- 
sessing a retentive memory and an avaricious 
eye, denounced the ex-pirate, not so much 
from a desire to satisfy public justice as to 
obtain possession of his wealth. 

He was condemned to death, but, like 
many other freehanded " minions of the 
moon,'* he evidently had the sympathy of 
the public along with him. 

His denouncer soon met with an untimely 
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end, which popular opinion regarded as a just 
retribution, on account of his having assumed 
the odious office of public accuser* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Huguenots in Bourbon— Francois Leguat — Expedition 
of the Marquis da Qaesne to Colonize Bourbon — The 
Huguenots join the Expedition — Their Arrival at Bour- 
bon — Appearance of the Island — Their Departure for 
Rodriguez — Description of that Island — Their Miserable 
Condition — The Latanier — Turtles and Sea-cows — The 
Dodo — Description of that Bird — The Huguenots Leave 
the Island. 

After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
the most suicidal act which France ever com- 
mitted, certain of the Huguenots, after wan- 
dering through other countries, finally settled 
in Bourbon, where some of their descendants 
may still be found. Among others who were 
obliged to leave their native land was a gen- 
tleman of the name of Francois Leguat. 
Beady to brave all and to suffer all rather 
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than conform to a religion which he believed 
to be false, he sought and found an asylum 
in Holland, where he spent two years in 
poverty and obscurity. 

His resources being entirely exhausted, he 
was already prepared to enter on any enter- 
prise however daugerous, when he learned 
that the Marquis du Quesne was about to 
form a settlement in the island of Bourbon, 
which the French were said to have abandoned. 
Knowing that a colony of Frei>ch refugees 
would meet with little consideration from the 
mother-country, they proposed to place it 
under the protection of the States-General 
and the Directors of the East India Company. 
The ennui consequent on exile from their 
native island, the desperate circumstances to 
which they were reduced, and the charming 
descriptions of the island, then known as 
Mascareigne, which they received from the 
founders of the enterprise, induced many of 
the French refugees to enroll themselves at 
once among the future colonists. 
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They hoped to find in another hemisphere 
a second France, less cruel than the one 
which had driven them from their native soil, 
where they might worship God according to 
their own conscience, none daring to make 
them afraid. The expedition was at fir§t 
intended to consist of two large vessels, but, 
owing to unforeseen difficulties, the Marquis 
du Quesne was only able to despatch the 
"Hirondelle,*' a small frigate, barely sufficient 
to accommodate the emigrants who flocked on 
board. 

Her flag bore the device of Adrian VI. — 
"Libertas sine Licentia" — and no doubt was a 
correct expression of the hopes and principles 
of those who sailed beneath it. 

The sunny shores of France soon faded 
from the view, the stormy Cape was rounded, 
and, after a long and tedious passage, the 
island of Eden or Mascareigne was sighted 
on the 3rd of April, 1691. 

Nothing could exceed their transport on 
beholding this Hew land of promise, the 
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beauty of which surpassed all the glowing de- 
scriptions which they had heard in Europe. 
The picturesque appearance of the island, 
crowned with lofty mountains covered with 
verdure to the summit, and intersected by 
ravines, the sides of which were festooned 
with creepers climbing from crag to crag, or 
stooping down to dip their heads in the 
crystal streams below ; the groves of citrons 
and oranges, the odour of which perfumed 
the whole atmosphere, and was even percep- 
tible on board the "Hirondelle" — all united in 
banishing from the minds of the exiles the 
painful memories of the past, and in conjuring 
up the most pleasing pictures of the future. 
Leguat, as he surveyed the land of his adop- 
tion, might have exclaimed in the language 
of Teucer : — 

44 Quo nos cunque feret melior fortuna parente, 
Ibimus, O socii comitesque." 

But no new Salamis was destined to be 
erected on the shores of Mascareigne. The 
short-lived hopes of the exiles were soon to 
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be dispelled, and a more bitter ordeal yet 
awaited them. The captain of the " Hiron- 
delle " refused to allow them to land ; and, in 
obedience, no doubt, to the secret instructions 
which he had received, set sail for the island 
of Rodriguez, which derives its name from 
the Portuguese commander by whom it 
was discovered, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It is situated about 300 
miles eastward of Mauritius— of which it 
is now a dependency — and is about twenty- 
six miles in length, by twelve in breadth. 
The steep, barren hills, destitute of vege- 
tation, and the narrow valleys, in which no 
limpid streams were flowing, must have 
presented a mournful contrast to the tropi- 
cal elysium which they had left behind for 
ever. The " HirondeUe " lay at anchor for 
fifteen days, as if the captain hesitated to 
consign his captives to their sea-girt prison, 
and had some relentings towards men who 
had shared his hospitality, and spent several 
months in his society. At length Leguat 
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and seven others were landed, and left to 
their fate. The only means of subsistence 
which they possessed were their arms, their 
tools, and a limited supply of provisions. 
Their position might well have appalled the 
stoutest heart. They were abandoned on 
an uninhabited island in the Indian ocean, 
at the distance of 300 miles from any 
European settlement ; and the best fate they 
could expect was to drag on, for a few 
years, a miserable, solitary, hopeless existence. 
No wonder, then, that they stood on the 
rock-bound shore and gazed after the "Hiron- 
delle" till she faded away into a speck on 
the horizon, and finally disappeared. 

The younger men of the party, some of 
whom were bound to the land of their birth . 
by the tenderest ties, surrendered themselves 
at first to a hopeless despair; but Leguat, 
and one or two others who were sustained 
by the strength of their religious faith, and 
sobered down by years of sorrow and sufc 
fering, were disposed to think more kindly 
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of their lot. For conscience' sake they had 
left the home of their fathers, to enjoy the 
liberty of worshipping God; and He, whose 
presence is confined to no particular place, 
might be found here as elsewhere, and would, 
no doubt, provide for their wants. 

They began to explore the island, which 
was not without a certain savage beauty. 
They found groves of palm-trees, thirty or 
forty feet high, crowned by a coronet of rustling 
leaves, in the centre of which was a species 
of cabbage, which formed a delicious salad. 
In the bottom of the valleys they saw the 
latanier, the trunk of which is composed of 
a series of rings, rising in succession the 
one above the other; while the lower part 
is covered with leaves, the stalks of which 
are six or seven feet in length, and form 
a natural covering for the roofs of the houses 
in Madagascar. They found this tree in- 
valuable. Its leaves covered the huts which 
they erected, and were also shaped into 
hats and umbrellas; while the ends of the 
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stalks, which are often a foot in diameter, 
were manufactured into spoons, and plates, 
and dishes. Ropes of great strength were 
obtained from the outward rind, while thread, 
rivalling that of Manchester or Paisley, was 
obtained from the fibres in the interior. A 
species of cotton, of a lemon colour, was 
obtained from the lower part of the cabbage, 
which grew on the top ; and the trunk, 
when perforated, supplied them with a cool- 
ing beverage. 

During the hottest part of the day they 
found shelter beneath the natural arbours of 
the banyan tree, the emblem of carnality; 
for, in place of shooting its branches up* 
wards like other trees, it projects its long 
arms downward, and buries them in the 
earth. The productions of the animal king- 
dom were no less wonderful. They met 
with land turtles, many of them weighing 
more than a hundred pounds, which were 
caught without difficulty. 

These foolish animals supplied our adven- 
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hirers with eggs of delicious flavour, which 
they sometimes dropped in such quantities 
that the ground seemed to be covered with 
their shells. When satiated with these deli- 
cacies, they could whet their appetites by 
feasting on the sea-turtle and sea-cows 
with which the sea abounded. The latter 
animals seem to have been of the most 
innocent and unsuspecting character, as our 
adventurers were in the habit of walking 
up to them in the surf — tickling their ribs till 
they found the fattest, which they dragged 
ashore by fastening a rope round its tail. 

Nor were they destitute of game, 
though not exactly of the description fa- 
miliar to sportsmen in this country. The 
solitaire was their ptice de resistance, varied 
by occasional courses of dodo, the flesh of 
which was so delicious that we can easily 
conceive how this bird became extinct. 
The solitaire derived its name from its 
decidedly unsocial character, while the origin 
of the name dodo is as yet unknown. It 
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is satisfactory, however, to know, from 
Leguat's testimony, that the dodo was an 
actual existence, and not a mere creation 
of some ornithologist's fancy. We have 
seen only a foot of this gigantic bird, and 
we are chiefly indebted to Leguat for our 
knowledge of its appearance and habits. 

There are some, we know, who, so far 
from questioning the past existence of the 
dodo, believe that specimens are to be 
found in every ornithological collection. 
Did we not the other day, in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, hear a young lady, after 
examining some rare birds, turn to the 
keeper and ask him, with an air of eager 
expectation, "But where is the dodo?" 
And did we not hear that enlightened 
official reply, with a look of stolid dog- 
matism and superior sagacity, " Beg pardon, 
miss, there ain't no such bird — it's a sup- 
positious animal." 

We' felt inclined to break a lance for the 
dodo, and to come to the relief of the fair 
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ornithologist, but were restrained by that 
bashful diffidence which often prevent* a man 
from saying the right thing at the right 
moment. As we have no doubt, however, 
that the young lady will read these pages, 
we beg to assure her that the dodo is not 
a suppositious animal, but a bird of delicious 
flavour, which abounded in the island of 
Rodriguez, when visited by Leguat and 
the other Huguenot refugees. 

It was a very stupid animal, with a size 
and figure between that of the turkey and 
ostrich ; the head very long, large, and 
shapeless ; its feathers rose to a point on the 
forehead, and grew around the beak and on 
the face in the form of a hood, whence it 
was called the hooded swan; its eyes were 
black and large ; its beak, which was 
strong, and of a considerable size and 
length, was both pointed and hooked, of 
a pale blue colour; the neck was long, 
fat, and curved ; the body was large and 
round, and covered with grey feathers that 
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were as soft as those of the ostrich; its 
wings were short; and its legs thick, long, 
and yellow; it had four claws, three before 
and one behind ; it did not fly, and walked 
slowly; the flesh was covered with fat, and 
so nutritious that three or four of these 
birds would satisfy a hundred people : stones 
were generally found in its stomach. Light- 
ness and activity are attributes common to 
birds, but to these the dodo had no claim; 
for it appears to have been formed to give 
an idea of the heaviest of organized beings. 
Size, which in animals indicates strength, 
in this case produced nothing but weight. 
The ostrich cannot fly better than the dodo, 
but it is swift of foot ; whereas the dodo 
seemed to be overwhelmed by its own weight, 
and occupied the same rank among the 
winged tribes as the sloth among quad- 
rupeds, and was composed of inactive matter 
— destitute, in a great measure, of the vivi- 
fying principle ; it had wings, but they were 
too weak and too short to enable it to raise 
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itself from the ground; it had a tail, but 
it was not in keeping with the rest of the 
body. It might have been taken for a 
tortoise covered with feathers; and nature, 
by bestowing on it these useless ornaments, 
only rendered its shapeless inactivity the 
more striking, by reminding the spectator 
that it was a bird. The dodo was too 
plump, delicious, and defenceless to hold 
its own against the human bipeds who had 
once tasted its flesh ; and, like the aborigines 
of other lands, it perished from contact with 
the white man. It has disappeared from 
Rodriguez, Mauritius, and Madagascar, and 
no traces of it are now to be found in these 
islands. 

Calypso, with all her charms, could not 
make Ulysses forget his rocky Ithaca and his 
faithful Penelope ; the dodo, though delicious 
fare, could not banish from the mind of 
Leguat and his companions in misfortune the 
remembrance of France, and of the loving 
hearts which they had left behind. The 
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purity of the air, the fertility of the soil, and 
the rich provision which the bountiful hand 
of nature had made for all their wants, sof- 
tened for a time the bitterness of their lot ; 
but, after the lapse of two years, the younger 
members of the party could no longer tolerate 
the idea of spending their whole fives on this 
rocky isle, and resolved to effect their escape, 
or perish in the attempt. 

Seated on the summit of a lolly rock, they 
spent whole days in gazing wistfully dn the 
immense ocean, which hemmed them in on all 
sides, and in mingling their sighs with the 
murmurs of the sea breeze, which played with 
the rustling leaves, of the palm-trees. Day 
after day the same objects presented themselves 
to their view ; the sun rose at the same hour, 
pursued the same course, and sunk at length 
behind the horizon ; the ocean broke with the 
same gentle murmur on the sandy beach, but 
no white speck appeared upon its horifcoa, 
as the harbinger of hope and deliverance*; 

At length they resolved that it was far bet* 
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ter to sleep the sleep of death beneath the blue 
waves, than to prolong the miserable, hope- 
less life which they were now living. It 
was in vain that Leguat, the eldest of the 
party, urged upon them the duty of resigna- 
tion to the Divine will ; they could not believe 
that God ever intended them to waste away 
their lives far away from home and country, 
and all those tender ties without which 
existence itself were scarcely a boon. In a 
word, they were rendered desperate by that 
sickness of heart which is produced by hope 
deferred ; and Leguat, perceiving that they 
were deaf to all his arguments, resolved to aid 
them to the best of his power. 

The fragments of vessels which had been 
dashed to pieces during those fearful hurri- 
canes with which the Indian Ocean is at 
times visited, were collected on the beach for 
the purpose of constructing a boat to convey 
them to Mauritius, the nearest land occupied 
by Europeans. Owing to their ignorance, 
and the want of the necessary tools and ma-. 
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terials, the work advanced but slowly. At 
length, however, the boat was pronounced fit 
for sea, the day of their departure fixed, and 
Leguat, who had yielded to the urgent en- 
treaties of his companions rather than his own 
better reason, was induced to accompany 
them. 
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The frail bark was launched, and our adven- 
turers embarked. The smooth space between 
the beach and the breakers, by which the 
island is encircled, was soon passed; Then 
came the struggle for life. The sea broke 
with a sullen roar against the breakers, as if 
to rebuke their rashness, and to warn them « 
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of approaching danger. A few powerful 
strokes with the oar, and the boat has passed 
the reef without touching. But the danger is 
not yet over. A huge wave advances with 
irresistible force, raises the boat like a play- 
thing on its crested head, bears it along with 
the swiftness of thought, and dashes it across 
the reef into the smooth water beyond. 

The instinctive love of life led them to 
struggle with the waves which threatened to 
engulph them, and all at length reached the 
land. One of them, overpowered by a sense of 
misfortune, threw himself in despair on the 
wet sand, where he was exposed to the rays of 
a tropical sun. A violent fever ensued ; he 
soon became unconscious of all surrounding 
objects, and his mind reverted to past scenes 
which for two long years had formed the 
subject of his thoughts by day and his dreams 
by night. He was not destined to see again 
that land, absence from which was worse to 
mm than death, and his companions envied 
rather than pitied his fate, as they saw all 
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their hopes dissipated, and the period of their 
release indefinitely prolonged. 

Isaac Boyer's companions bore his body to a 
lonely grove of palm-trees, beneath whose 
shade they had dug a grave, and there his 
mortal remains were deposited in a virgin soil. 
No eulogium was pronounced on his virtues 
— the hearts of all were too sad to find utter- 
ance in words ; no chiselled marble perpetuated 
to posterity the memory of his fate; but 
the words cut out by Leguat's knife on the 
bark of a palm-tree, told all future visi- 
tors to the island that Isaac Boyer died 
at the early age of 27. His untimely fate, 
and the failure of their attempt, did not 
reconcile them to their island home, and they 
resolved to entrust themselves again to the 
cruel ocean, from whose fury they had al-* 
ready suffered so much. 

They proceeded to repair their frail bark, 
and embarked again on the 21st of May, 
1693. They profited by their previous expe- 
rience, and contrived to pass the reef in safety. 
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Hope began to cheer their hearts, though they 
knew the dangers of a voyage of 300 miles 
in an open boat, with nothing but the stars to 
guide their course. They were caught in a 
hurricane, and lost their reckoning; their 
scanty supply of provisions was almost ex- 
hausted, and a worse fate than that of Boyer 
seemed to be impending over them. 

At length, on the ninth day after their de- 
parture from Eodriguez, they sighted the 
island of Mauritius, and landed in the district 
of Black Eiver, which was then occupied 
by a few Dutch settlers, who gave them a 
hospitable reception. Their arrival was re- 
ported to the governor, Rodolphe Diodati, a 
native of Geneva, and, as the event proved, 
a man of the most unprincipled character. So 
long as they seemed to possess nothing to ex- 
cite his cupidity, he treated them with consi- 
derable kindness, and had them conveyed to 
Port North West, the name by which the 
modern capital of Mauritius was then known. 
There one of the exiles, of the name of De 
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la Haye, entered into a negociation with a 
Dutch gold-beater for the sale of certain tools, 
which he had brought with him from Rodri- 
guez, but now found inconvenient in travelling. 

In the course of conversation, he hap- 
pened to produce a large piece of amber, 
which weighed six pounds, and asked the 
Dutchman if he knew what it was. The 
Dutchmen have never been over-scrupulous in 
matters of trade, and the gold-beater of Mau- 
ritius was "even less scrupulous than most of 
his countrymen. He assured the unsuspect- 
ing Frenchman that it was a piece of resin of 
very little value, which was occasionally used 
as a substitute for pitch, and had no difficulty 
in persuading him to let him have it for the 
price which he had agreed to pay for the tools. 

Unfortunately, however, for the whole 
party, De la Haye retained a few small 
fragments of the amber, which he showed 
that day to another colonist, who informed 
him of its real nature and value. Indig- 
nant at the imposition which had been prac- 
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tised upon him, De la Haye hurried to the 
gold-beater, and threatened to take immediate 
steps for the recovery of his valuable pro- 
perty. The latter, who seems to have been 
thoroughly acquainted with the manner in 
which justice was administered by the au- 
thorities at Mauritius, anticipated his com- 
plaint by carrying the amber to Diodati, 
and requesting his acceptance of it. 

The governor, pleased with the gift, promised 
to extend his favour and protection to the 
giver ; and when De la Haye appeared before 
him to lodge his complaint, he drove him from 
his,presence, with threats of violence if he ever 
dared to allude to the subject again. He was 
ill at ease, however, so long as the Huguenots 
remained at large ; he was afraid that they 
might make their escape by some of the 
Dutch vessels which touched at Mauritius on 
their way to Batavia, and denounce his con- 
duct to the governor. To prevent such a 
result, he resolved to debar them from hav- 
ing any intercourse with the strangers who 
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visited the island ; and lest they should divine 
his intentions and attempt at once to make 
their escape, he caused the boat which had 
brought them from Rodriguez to be burned. 

Two of them, indignant at this trea- 
chery, resolved to seize a small Dutch 
vessel then in the harbour, and to sail for 
Bourbon, which was then in the possession of 
the French. Unfortunately, La Case and 
Testard admitted to their confidence a Dutch 
soldier, who had expressed his sympathy with 
the exiles and his readiness to aid them in 
any project of escape. After he had gained 
possession of their secret, he went and de- 
nounced them to the governor, who used this 
circumstance as a pretext for executing a 
plan which he had long been meditating. He 
believed, or affected to believe, that the 
whole of the Huguenots were concerned in 
this plot, and resolved to visit the whole of 
them with the same punishment. 

It was in vain that La Case and Testard, 
and even the Dutch soldier, affirmed that the 
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others were ignorant of their project, and 
ought therefore to be exempt from the punish- 
ment which they were ready to bear. Dio- 
dati had already prejudged their cause, and 
fixed the sentence which he should pronounce 
upon them. 

They were all arrested, loaded with chains, 
and conveyed to a rocky isle, in size and 
shape not unlike the celebrated Bass Bock, 
where the Scottish Huguenots were im- 
prisoned. It was only 600 feet in length, 
and 300 in breadth, without water, vegeta- 
tion or trees to shade them from the burning 
heat of the sun. There, Prometheus-like, 
they were bound to the rock, and the vulture 
despair soon began to prey upon their hearts. 
They cursed their folly in having left the 
island of Rodriguez, where they were their 
own masters, for the inhospitable shores of 
Mauritius, where, instead of a welcome, they 
had found only a living grave. They envied 
the fate of Isaac Boyer, whose ashes were 
reposing beneath the grove of palm-trees 
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where they had placed them ; and if religious 
principle had not deterred them, they would 
have put an end to their sorrows by casting 
themselves from the rock into the sea, which 
dashed itself against its base. 

Several months had already elapsed since 
their cruel captivity, when their hopes were 
revived by the appearance of a Dutch vessel 
which was seen entering the road. 

They contrived to shake off their chains, 
and to construct a raft of sea-weed and two 
barrels which had been left on the rock. 

Leguat and the other two prisoners, who 
had not shared in the design of seizing the 
Dutch vessel and escaping to Bourbon, em- 
barked on this frail bark, and, aided by the 
Calmness of the sea, succeeded in reaching 
the shore. They knew that their only hope 
of deliverance was to make the officers of the 
ship acquainted with their miserable condition, 
and to appeal through them to the Directors- 
General for redress. 

It fortunately happened that, when they 
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presented themselves at the governor's house, 
they found Diodati engaged in conversation 
with the officers of the ship. The appearance 
of the victims of his injustice, at such a 
moment, was far from being a welcome sight 
— but he could not prevent them from appeal- 
ing to his guests for justice, as they made 
known the sad history of their detention and 
their wrongs. 

The generous-hearted sailors seemed deeply 
touched by their misfortunes, and, though 
Diodati did everything in his power to create 
a prejudice against them, they resolved to 
report the case to the authorities at Batavia. 
Though they had no power to effect their 
immediate release, they did everything they 
could to alleviate their suffering and to show 
their sympathy. They paid a visit to the 
miserable rock on which they were confined, 
supplied them with clothing and provisions, 
and took charge of their petition to the 
Directors- General. 

It seems strange that all their intercession 
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with Diodati on behalf of the victims of his 
avarice should have proved unavailing, but 
he probably thought that the great distance 
between the two Dutch settlements would pre- 
vent any steps being taken to effect their 
deliverance, if the subject were brought under 
the notice of the authorities at Batavia. 

The vessel around which all their hopes 
were centered was watched with eager eyes 
by the captives as it loosened sail and gradu- 
ally disappeared in the distance. 

Many prayers were offered up in its behalf, 
and the captives strove to bear, as best they 
might, the long months of misery that must 
still be in store for them before their chains 
were unloosed. 

Constant exposure to the sun, the use 
of improper food, and the absence of every 
thing that could serve to divert their minds 
from the all-absorbing sense of their own 
misery, began to tell upon constitutions 
weakened by previous suffering, and to 
render it doubtful whether any of them 
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would survive to learn the result of their 
petition. All their entreaties to be per- 
mitted to spend a few days ashore, for the 
purpose of recruiting their wasted strength, 
met with a stern refusal from Diodati, who, 
perhaps, would not have been sorry to hear 
that all of them had succumbed. At length, 
one of them, tortured by a cruel disease, 
and feeling that he was dying by inches 
on this miserable rock, resolved to reach 
the mainland and to recruit his strength 
by wandering in the forest ; or, if the worst 
should happen, to anticipate the hour which 
he felt to be fast approaching. 

He constructed a small raft, and took leave 
of his companions, with the promise that, if 
he reached the land in safety, he would hoist 
a signal from a prominent part of the coast, 
visible from Amber Island. The signal agreed 
on was looked for in vain; the poor dying 
man must have been unable to reach the shore, 
and was probably devoured by the sharks, 
which abound outside the coral reef by which 
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the island is encircled. Even his fate was 
deemed enviable when compared with their 
own, and another resolved to follow his 
example. 

This attempt was more successful — the raft 
reached the land in safety; but as soon as 
the Huguenot stepped on shore, he was ar- 
rested and brought before Diodati. What all 
the sufferings of the prisoners failed to effect, 
was accomplished by the selfish fears of the 
governor, who, dreading that some of them 
might really escape and denounce his con- 
duct, brought them ashore, and threw them 
into prison — in the hope, perhaps, that death 
would soon release him from all anxiety on 
their account. This, probably, wofold soon 
have been the result, had it not fortunately 
happened that, a few days after, a Dutch vessel 
arrived from Batavia, with an imperative or- 
der for their release ; and they left Mauritius, 
after three years of captivity and persecution. 

Leguat doubtless thought that the re- 
cital of his cruel wrongs would raise a 
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cry of indignation in Europe, and procure 
for him some redress; but Europe was too 
much occupied with her continual wars to 
trouble herself about the sufferings of a few 
Huguenot refugees on a rock in the Indian 
Ocean. No Defoe arose to impart to Rodri- 
guez the same celebrity as to Juan Fernandez ; 
and the only trace of their sufferings to 
be found at Mauritius is in the name be- 
stowed upon the island of their captivity, 
which is still known as Isle d'Ambre, or 
Amber Island. 

Diodati seems never to have been called 
to account for his conduct ; but those who 
persecute the people of God rarely escape 
punishment, even in this world. His house 
was burned to the ground, and he him- 
self escaped with difficulty from the flames, 
with the loss of all his property. Soon after 
this the Dutch abandoned the colony, which 
retains few traces of their former presence, 
save the names which they bestowed on the 
Pieter Both and Plaines Wilhelmes. 
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The French settlers who escaped to Bourbon,' 
after the massacre of their countrymen at 
Fort Dauphin in Madagascar, devoted them- 
selves chiefly to the cultivation of coffee; 
while the slaves at St. Denis were instructed 
in the useful arts, by mechanics and other 
labourers, who arrived in trading vessels, 
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arid were tempted by the salubrity of the 
climate to become permanent settlers. It 
was not, however, till the appointment of 
M. de la Bourdonnais as Governor of Bourbon, 
that society assumed anything Hie a definite 
form, or that the laws were administered with 
justice and impartiality. This truly great 
man may be said to have created the colonies 
of Mauritius and Bourbon, and to have given 
an impetus to the development of their 
natural resources, which is felt even at the 
present day. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the his- 
tory of Bourbon, till the attack made upon 
it by the English in 1809. All the other 
French settlements in the East had already 
been seized, and it was felt that Mauritius 
and Bourbon could no longer be permitted 
to fit out cruisers to prey upon our ship- 
ping in the Indian Ocean. The Governor- 
General of India resolved to fit out such 
an expedition as would be sufficient for 
the capture of these two islands, which 
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were, at the same time, blockaded by the 
fleet on the Cape station. A detachment 
of the 86th regiment and a strong body of 
sepoys, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keating, were despatched from Bom- 
bay early in 1809, to take possession of 
the island of Rodriguez, and convert it into 
a temporary station for the relief of the 
squadron cruising in the neighbouring seas. 

This undertaking having been crowned with 
success, he resolved in September to attack 
Bourbon, with the aid of the squadron com- 
manded by Commodore Rowley, which con- 
sisted of the "Raisonnable" of 64 guns, the 
"Boadicea," "Sirius," and "N&rfide" fri- 
gates. A landing was effected on the 21st 
of September at Grande Chaloupe, seven 
miles from St. Paul, by the troops, which 
consisted of 600 soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines. The enemy offered but little resist- 
ance, the batteries were carried in rapid 
succession, and the guns turned against the 
shipping in the road, which had annoyed 
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our forces during the lauding. A French 
frigate of 48 guns, with two Indiamen 
which she had captured, and several smaller 
vessels, were seized and sent to the Cape. 
The principal magazines were destroyed, and 
the military stores carried off; and, after an 
armistice of five days, the troops re-embark- 
ed, loaded with booty, and without the loss 
of a single officer. 

In 1810 the attack on the island was 
renewed. On the 10th of June a detach- 
ment of 4000 men, half of whom were 
Europeans, embarked at Madras and soon 
reached the island of Rodriguez. On making 
Isle Bonaparte, as Bourbon was then called, 
operations were commenced by landing 950 
men at Grande Chaloupe, who at once took 
possession of the batteries, and thus cut off 
all communication between St. Denis and 
St. Paul, the two principal towns in the 
island. It was found very difficult to effect 
a landing on the windward side of the 
island, but at length St. Marie was occa- 
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pied by a small detachment of 150 men. 
Two of the principal points being thus 
secured, the rest of the army was disem- 
barked, and, after a feeble attempt at resist- 
ance, the enemy surrendered at discretion. 
It seems strange that, with 575 regular 
troops and 3000 militia on the island, the 
loss on our part should have been so small. 

As the traveller passes the Plaine de la 
Redoute, near St. Denis, he will observe a 
monument in the form of an obelisk, which, 
on closer examination, is found to bear an 
inscription in English. It is to the effect 
that this monument was erected by his bro- 
ther officers in memory of Lieutenant John 
Graham Munro, adjutant of the 86th Regi- 
ment, who fell while gallantly leading -on 
his men at the capture of the island in 
1810. 

I confess that I could not read this 
inscription, or gaze on this monument, with- 
out a certain amount of emotion. It was 
like stumbling on a bunch of heather in a 
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tropical garden, or meeting an old friend 
in the desert. - The whole scene was so 
calm and lovely, with no human being in 
sight save a few children gathering wild- 
flowers, that it was difficult to conceive 
that on such a spot men should have met 
in mortal combat, and one gallant young 
heart found a final resting-place. 

If there are toy human beings ("had he a 
sister, or had he a mother?") still interested 
in the fate of the brave Highlander, who fell 
at the early age of twenty-eight, it may be 
satisfactory to them to know that the French, 
with the noble instinct of a brave people 
who appreciate deeds of bravery in others, 
have respected the monument erected to 
his memory, and prevented the inscription 
from being injured or defaced. Nearly half 
a century has elapsed since this monument 
was left to the care of those who could not 
see it without being reminded that their 
island was conquered by a foreign foe, and 
yet, if it had been erected to one of them- 
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selves, it could not have been treated with 
greater respect. 

When another half century has elapsed, 
will the English traveller who visits the 
Crimea find that the tombs of our countrymen 
who fell there have been equally well pre- 
served ? Be that as it may, it is pleasing to 
find in any country such a trait of generosity 
as that which I have just related ; and every 
English traveller who visits this island will 
have a kindly feeling to the inhabitants, on 
seeing the respect with which the remains of 
a brave adversary have been treated. 

I have been enabled to glean the following 
particulars regarding poor Munro's death. He 
was mounted on horseback, and made himself 
conspicuous by the gallant manner in which 
he led his men to the attack. One of the 
militiamen, a noted marksman, had stationed 
himself on the neighbouring heights for the 
purpose of picking off the British officers, and 
Munro was the first and only one who 
fell. The heights were soon cleared, and the 
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enemy offered no further resistance. The 
island continued in the possession of the 
English till the accession of Louis XVIII. to 
the French throne in 1814, when it was re- 
stored to France by the treaty of Paris, and 
taken possession of by the royal com- 
missioners in 1815. 

Some of the older inhabitants still 
remember the English garrison stationed 
there; and the sybaritism of the Indian 
officers seems to have formed a strong 
contrast to the simplicity of manners preva- 
lent among the Creoles, who still speak with 
admiration of the horses, equipments, and 
luxurious habits of the invaders. Some of 
their officers seem scarcely to have treated 
the Vanquished with that consideration to 
which their delicate position entitled them, if 
we may judge from an anecdote which is still 
related of the military governor, a rough old 
soldier, with more of the fortiier in re than 
the suaviter in modo in his composition. 

On one occasion he had assembled all the 
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notables of the island at his festive board ; and 
after the ladies had retired to the drawing- 
room, which was close to the dining-room, 
where the gentlemen were still testing the con- 
tents of his Excellency's cellar, they began 
to amuse themselves with music. Now the 
ladies of Mauritius and Bourbon are gifted 
with excellent voices, and are not at all dis- 
posed to conceal the advantages which 
nature has bestowed upon them in this re- 
spect ; so that when one of the Creole ladies 
began to sing, the volume of sweet sound 
filled the dining as well as the drawing-room. 
In this case music failed to produce those 
magic effects which poets have ascribed to it 
since the days of Orpheus downwards. 
Instead of soothing the governor's savage 
breast, or planting in hiA mild humanity, it 
roused him into a fury, and, summoning a 
servant, he shouted, " Tell these women not 
to make such a row I " 

Notwithstanding the brusquerie of his con- 
duct on this and other occasions, the gover- 
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nor had many sterling qualities, which en- 
deared him to the inhabitants — some of whom 
still speak of him with respect ; and the Eng- 
lish seem, on the whole, to have conducted 
themselves in such a way as to have left no 
bitter recollections behind them. 

Few Englishmen have visited Bourbon 
since the island was restored to France at 
the conclusion of the general peace ; and the 
ideas of the English character entertained by 
the inhabitants have been derived chiefly 
from their reminiscences of the garrison, and 
their intercourse with such visitors as 
curiosity or accident may have brought 
amongst them. 

Englishmen enjoy everywhere abroad a 
certain character of eccentricity ; and the con- 
duct of one of obr countrymen who had 
landed at St. Denis a short time before my 
visit,, tended rather to confirm the belief in 
this national peculiarity. A vessel carrying 
English colours had been seen beating off and 
on the coast for two days ; and, as there 
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was something suspicious about her, a strict 
watch was kept on her movements. 

At length, on the third day, she cast 
anchor in the road opposite St. Denis, 
and a boat carrying the nnion-jack was 
seen to leave her and make for the 
landing-place. It was observed that the 
men in the boat were armed ; and this cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the previous move- 
ments of the vessel, engendered the suspicion 
that this was a fresh invasion on the part of 
"perfide Albion." A small detachment ot 
soldiers was marched to the landing-place 
to repel the adventurous strangers who had 
dared to attack the capital of the island with 
such an insufficient force. 

When the boat reached the landing-place, 
a wild-looking figure, armed with sword and 
pistols, ordered the four sailors who accom- 
panied him to charge the savages, and take 
possession of the island. Instead of obey- 
ing the order, the sailors seized and dis- 
armed their leader, and allowed themselves 
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to be conducted before a magistrate. 

When called upon to explain their conduct, 
they informed the magistrate that the chrono- 
meters on board had all gone wrong, and that 
the captain, haying lost all reckoning of their 
whereabouts, had given himself up to drink- 
ing, and brought on an attack of brain fever, 
under which he was still labouring. The 
fear of being charged with mutiny prevented 
them from trying to disarm and confine him, 
and they had hitherto obeyed his every com- 
mand. Sighting Bourbon, he informed them 
that it was a savage island, of which he 
intended to take possession, and to establish 
himself as king. A feeling of strong sym- 
pathy was excited in behalf of the poor 
captain, who was sent to the Civil Hospital, 
and soon recovered his health under the 
judicious treatment of the French doctors. 
His chronometers were duly regulated, and 
it is to be hoped that his vessel reached 
India without any further accident. 

Since 1815 to the present date, the island 
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has continued in the quiet possession of the 
French, and accepted without resistance all 
the changes of dynasty that haye occurred 
in the mother country. At the accession of 
Louis XVIII. it changed its name from 
Bonaparte to Bourbon; and after the re- 
volution of 1848, it was no longer Bourbon, 
but Reunion. The force of habit, however, 
causes the old name to be retained; and 
the inhabitants still call it Bourbon, except 
on public occasions, when the use of such 
a word might be regarded as a proof of 
disaffection to the present government. 

The population of Bourbon has increased 
very much of late years, in consequence of 
the introduction of Coolie labourers from 
India. In 1826 the population amounted 
to nearly 65,000 souls— of whom 18,000 
were of pure European descent; and the 
rest blacks and mulattoes, or coloured people. 
The number of inhabitants must, at present, 
be more than 100,000, of whom nearly one- 
third are natives of India. 
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A large proportion of the white population 
have been reduced to poverty in consequence 
of the abolition of slavery, and the absorption 
of the small holdings into large estates, pur- 
chased by capitalists from France. Many- 
white families are to be found in the interior 
of the island, who, in point of intelligence 
and social standing, are little superior to the 
Africans in the same position of life, whom 
they affect to despise. Others have settled 
along the coast, and obtain a precarious 
livelihood by supplying the shipping and 
the town of St. Denis with fish. 

They are a lively, active, good-natured race, 
possessed of great physical strength, and capa- 
ble of enduring hunger and fatigue without 
complaint. The poorest amongst them are not 
without a certain feeling of pride ; and when 
they have nothing else to plume themselves 
on, they boast of the pure blood that circu- 
lates in their veins. They are ready to perform 
any work, except such as would seem to de- 
grade them to the same rank as the Africans. 
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The father of a family, that had 
" squatted " in the neighbourhood of a 
large estate, called one day upon the pro- 
prietor, and begged him to give him a 
bag of rice, as his family were starving. 
Touched with pity for their misfortunes, he 
pointed to a bag of rice, and told him he 
might have it. Instead of expressing his 
gratitude, he looked uneasy, as if something 
were still weighing on his mind; and when 
asked if he wished for anything besides, 
he said, "Give me a negro to carry it 
home, as I cannot degrade myself by carry- 
ing a bag of rice." The proverb, "Beggars 
should not be choosers/' has no force in 
Bourbon, and the planter spared his pride 
by supplying him with a negro. 

Most of the aspirants for employment under 
Government are to be found among this class, 
and though the smallest possible remu- 
neration is doled out to them in return 
for their services, they are content to wait 
for years, living on little else than hope, 
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till they get their feet planted on the first 
step of the ladder of promotion, when they 
consider themselves made men, and become 
objects of envy to all their former acquaint- 
ance. A skilful mechanic or an able-bodied 
sailor receives higher pay than two-thirds of 
the government emphySs at Bourbon, and 
has a far greater chance of rising in the 
world; and yet the great ambition of the 
young men is to get an appointment, 
however humble, so as to be entitled to 
wear a uniform, and to look down upon all 
pekins who do not enjoy the same advan- 
tage. 

The managing clerk of a respectable London 
solicitor receives a higher salary than some of 
the thirteen judges of the Supreme Court of 
St. Denis, and the employes in the other de- 
partments are paid in the same proportion. 
The Government, by scattering its favours 
over such a large surface, no doubt succeeds 
in securing the adhesion of a larger portion 
of the inhabitants, but it is at the expense 
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of that spirit of enterprise and self-action 
which can alone elevate any community to a 
state of permanent prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Early Marriages — Patriarchal Mode of Life— The Regiment 
of Bourbon— Celibacy in the DayB of St. Pierre— Mau- 
ritius Considered an £1 Dorado— An Unfortunate French 
Family Ambition of the Planters — Passion for Foun- 
tains—Physical Powers of the Ladies— Their Active 
Habits— The Bazaar— Rival Butchers— Strange Fish — 
Fruite — Cabbage Palm— Vanilla— Breakfasts— Tea- 
Toasts— A Parting Scene. 

The white Creoles marry at a very early age, 
but it is very rare for the newly-married 
couples to have separate establishments. This 
only occurs in the case of a very few wealthy 
planters and merchants, who can afford the 
necessary expense. The majority of the 
parents think they have done their duty for 
the young people, if they have erected and 
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furnished a small wooden pavilion with two 
or three rooms, near the paternal abode, for 
their special accommodation. Thus, they can 
scarcely be said to live apart, as they dine at 
one common table, and usually spend the day 
together. 

The traveller in the country who has the 
good fortune to spend the night under the 
hospitable roof of a planter well advanced in 
years, is sometimes surprised to find that the 
family consists of more than thirty members, 
who toeet at the same table during the day, 
and occupy separate pavilions at night. These 
are the planter's sons, with their wives and 
children, who continue to live in this way for 
years, till some opening in life has presented 
itself elsewhere. This patriarchal mode of 
life does not appear to be attended with the 
inconveniences which it might naturally be 
expected to produce* and all the different 
members of the family seem to be united by 
the strongest feelings of attachment. It is 
the very strength of these feelings that often 

02 
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prevents the young men from trying to push 
their fortunes in other parts of the world, 
and induces them to remain content with 
what to most people would appear a state of 
intolerable dependence. 

The young Creoles of Bourbon were for- 
merly of a more enterprising character. La 
Bourdonnais enrolled them into a regiment of 
militia, which did good service in the war 
which was then being carried on between the 
French and English in India. The regiment 
of Bourbon, as it was called, was so distin- 
guished for its steadiness and bravery, that 
it was usually selected for those arduous ser- 
vices which required the possession of these 
military virtues. During the middle and 
latter part of the eighteenth century, most 
of the young men who could procure the 
means left Bourbon for France, in the hope 
of acquiring rank or wealth in the service of 
the mother country. This exodus had been so 
extensive, that St. Pierre informs us that there 
were five' hundred women in the island who 
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were precluded from all hopes of marriage, in 
consequence of the young men who might have 
been their future husbands having left the 
island. The condition of the fair Bourbon- 
naises at the present day is not so deplorable, 
and the number of single women has certainly 
very much diminished. 

From the luxurious and expensive habits 
of the Mauritians who have visited 
their shores, they have been taught to consi- 
der Mauritius as a species of El Dorado, 
where fortunes may rapidly be made ; and 
some young Frenchmen, disappointed in their 
expectations at Bourbon, have sought for 
wealth in the sister island. Few, if any, of 
them have succeeded, while some of them 
have lost their all. I met in society at St. 
Denis an amiable old lady, with four accom- 
plished daughters, who had recently arrived 
from France. They had belonged to a supe- 
rior station in life, but, in consequence of un- 
expected reverses, had sought to retrieve 
their fortunes in the East. Their brother, 
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who accompanied them, finding that there 
were few openings at Bourbon, persuaded 
them to remain at Sfc Denis, while he pro- 
ceeded to Mauritius to purchase an estate, and 
prepare a home for them. To enable him to 
effect this, mother and daughters gave up their 
portions, and were content to live on such 
sums as he could send them from time to 
time, A short time before I met them, he 
had written that he had at length bought an 
estate on favourable terms, and would soon 
have the house prepared for their reception. 

They were most anxious to obtain information 
about the district where the estate was situated, 
and the number of years which they would have 
to spend in Mauritius before sufficient money 
was amassed to enable them to return to 
France. Poor girls ! my heart bled for them as 
I thought of the misery and want that awaited 
them in a foreign land, where they had few 
friends to aid them. I knew that their bro- 
ther was at that moment in hiding from his 
creditors among the woods of Mauritius, and 
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that the money, to which alone his mother 
and sisters could look for support, had been 
seized by the sharpers and usurers into whose 
hands he had fallen; Who will deny that 
ignorance is sometimes bliss ? 

The great ambition of a planter is to be- 
come a member of the legislative council, 
and to have his town house at St. Denis. As 
the governor has the power of supplying all 
vacancies in the council, and is careful to 
appoint none but those whose fidelity to the 
existing regime is unimpeachable, the planters 
ambitious of office are on all public occasions 
profuse in their professions of attachment to 
the government, and often take houses in 
town, so as to have better opportunities of 
securing the confidence and approval of the 
governor. Ambitious mothers, with marriage- 
able daughters, have their own reasons for con- 
firming their worthy husbands in the belief 
that they were born to command the applause 
of listening senates, and can no longer dis- 
pense with a town house. A town house 
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is the last goal of their earthly ambition, 
and, when they have reached it, they have 
only to sit down and be happy. 

If a small fountain can be erected in front of 
the mansion, their home becomes Elysium. I 
knew a planter whom I never saw absent from 
his fountain, which seemed to exercise some 
magic spell over him. It had been only re- 
cently erected ; and, if some Undine had been 
peeping forth from the vapoury spray, he 
could not have gazed with an air of more in- 
tense admiration. I have passed his house at 
early dawn, when none but the servants hur- 
rying to the bazaar were to be seen in the 
streets, and there he was in easy morning cos- 
tume, gaziiig from beneath his broad sombrero 
at the tiny jet of water sparkling in the morn- 
ing sun. He was there at all hours, and in 
the same attitude, in appearance and expres- 
sion not unlike one of those wooden images 
which are occasionally to be seen in a Dutch 
garden. 

The ladies of St. Denis are much more 
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active in their habits than might be ex- 
pected in a tropical climate. Very few 
families have private carriages, and they are 
only used when the ladies make visits en 
grande tenue. On ordinary occasions they 
walk, and, from the frequent exercise they 
are thus obliged to take, they have nothing 
of that pale, languid, sickly air so character- 
istic of ladies born or long resident in hot 
climates. On the contrary, so far as physical 
advantages are concerned, they will bear 
favourable comparison with their fair sisters 
in France; and from being accustomed to 
seek for happiness at home, in a place where 
there can scarcely be said to be any public 
life, they are far more domesticated. They 
are passionately attached to their beautiful 
island home, which they seldom forget or re- 
nounce amid all the fascinations of Parisian 
society; while French ladies obliged to re- 
main here for a time never cease to lament 
their hard fate, and to long for all the 
amenities of European life. 
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They are all early risers; and the first 
great duty of the day is to make the bazaar. 
The lady of the house hurries out at early 
dawn, in a neat morning dress, usually of 
white muslin, followed by her servant with 
the bazaar basket. Formerly they used to 
have no other covering for the head than 
their own magnificent hair, but the bonnet is 
now indispensable. 

Let us follow her to the bazaar — an 
amusing and interesting sight to a stranger. 
It is a considerable space, enclosed within 
four walls, without any roof or covering. 
The booths or stalls of the more respectable 
traders are arranged along the walls, with 
awnings to protect the goods from the sun. 
Near the entrance are the establishments of 
two rival butchers, one of whom, in his 
anxiety to deprive his neighbour of a monopoly 
which he has long enjoyed, is disposing of 
tolerably good beef from Madagascar at 2£d. 
per pound — about one-third of the cost price. 
Both of them are men of colour, and it is 
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amusing to listen to the rude eloquence, not 
unmixed with humour, with which each 
praises, his own goods and disparages those of 
his neighbour. Around them is a motley 
crowd, admiring their wit and purchasing 
their beef, the low price of which places it 
within the reach of all classes. 

We advance a little farther, and find our- 
selves opposite to a fishmonger's stall, where 
we are arrested by the strange shapes 
and variegated hues of the fish exposed for 
sale. There is the trunk fish,' shaped like a 
small portmanteau ; but none save a Creole 
fisherman could give names to these red, 
green, speckled, prickly monsters, some of 
which seem, from their shape, to be mere 
lusus naturce. 

The fish most patronised by the blacks is a 
species of eel, which in colour and shape bears 
a close resemblance to a large worm. They 
are brought to market in large barrels, and 
the sight of them wriggling and twining 
themselves into all sorts of fantastic shapes is, 
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to say the least, rather startling to a stranger. 
They are eaten with curry and rice, and seem 
to be highly relished by the plump, oily, good- 
humoured Africans, who alone use them as aa 
article of food. Shark is also exposed for 
sale, cut up into large slices, exactly like cod 
or salmon in the fishmongers' shops at home ; 
and the odour exhaled by the fish, which is 
eaten by the Africans and Indians, is felt at 
a considerable distance. 

We pass on, glad to escape from the 
proximity of the shark, and thread our way 
through the different grains and vegetables, 
with their sable or sepia-coloured owners 
squatting on their haunches beside them, and 
serving them out to their customers with 
indomitable good humour. 

We reach the part of the bazaar occupied 
by the vendors of fruit, and stop to admire 
the rich variety of tropical productions pre- 
sented to our view. The Government has 
introduced the best species of the fruits 
suitable to the climate, and held out every en- 
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couragement for their cultivation, by bestow- 
ing prizes at the annual shows; and these fruits 
have reached a higher degree of perfection 
than in almost any other part of the world. 
There is the leechee, an importation from 
China, resembling a strawberry — remove the 
skin, and you have something like a pigeon's 
egg — cut it, and you will find the flavour 
worthy of the celestial land in which it first 
grew. And where can we find bibaces of 
so large a size and such excellent flavour as 
those with which we are now allaying our 
morning thirst ? 

But we cannot dwell upon the rich display 
of plantains, bananas, oranges, guavas, pine 
and custard apples, strawberries, avocado pears, 
or subaltern's butjter (so called in derision of 
sons-officiers, who cannot afford to buy fresh 
butter at four shillings per pound), grapes, 
and other fruits, spread out in rich profusion 
around us. 

Our eye has been arrested by a red- 
pantalooned, light-jacketed soldier, who has 
been told off to cater for to-day's mess, 
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and who has already filled his large hand- 
barrow with all the savoury ingredients for 
to-day's potage. Now he stops before the 
stall of a bright-eyed florist, with a red 
Madras napkin rolled turban-wise round her 
head, and selects one of her prettiest bou- 
quets, which has the dew of early morn 
still sparkling like diamonds on its breast. 
'Ah! Eugene, sly fellow; is it to adorn the 
table of thy mess-room, and to titillate the 
nostrils of thy comrades?— or is it destined 
to be worn by the pretty Marie, with whom 
we saw thee exchanging more than the 
ordinary courtesies of life at her master's 
gate this morning ? 

There again is the choux palmiste, brotight 
all the way from the Plape des Gfeante, to 
supply the gourmand with a most delicious 
salad ; while beside it is the vanilla of Bour- 
bon — the best-ffavoured in the world* It is 
now an important article of commerce— con- 
siderable quantities being exported every year 
to France, and sold at a high price. Govern- 
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ment has done every thing in its power to en- 
courage the cultivation of the plant, which 
resembles a creeper, and may be seen twining 
its tendrils around the trunks of most of the 
trees in the neighbourhood of St, Denis. 

Great indignation was felt, at the pe- 
riod of my visit, against a French mer- 
cantile house which had purchased green 
vanilla from some negroes who had offered 
it for sale. As soon as this was known, 
the Africans issued forth in bands by night, 
soon collected the whole of the vanilla 
in its unripe condition, and sold it at a 
low price to the above-mentioned firm. This 
fact proves that the emancipated slaves, as 
a class, have the same pilfering propensities 
here as elsewhere, and the same desire to 
indemnify themselves for past injuries by 
levying contributions on the gardens and 
orchards of their former masters. 

On her return from the bazaar, the lady 
of the house proceeds to the magasin, or 
store, where the different articles imported 
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from Europe, or produced on the family 
estate, are kept. Here she is waited upon 
by the Soyer of the establishment, usually 
a native of Madras, who has been initiated 
into the mysteries of his art since his arrival 
in the colony. The different dishes for tlie 
day are discussed and arranged, and the 
necessary material supplied. The family meet 
at breakfast at nine o'clock — the gentlemen 
dressed in loose white jackets and trousers ; 
and the ladies in light morning toilettes. The 
table is supplied with different curries, fish, 
and the delicious fruits peculiar to the season. 
Claret and water is the favourite beverage 
used by both sexes. Tea is almost unknown ; 
and on the few occasions when we saw it 
produced, it was out of compliment to the 
English guests — a decided predilection for 
that beverage being considered here, as else- 
where, one of the most marked features of 
British character. 

The belief that the English are in the 
habit of imbibing le tM at all hours — and 
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that, in fact, they cannot live without it — 
is So universal among the kind-hearted people 
of St. Denis, that it was not unusual for 
the* lady of the house where we might happen 
to be visiting to order in tea immediately 
before dinner, and to insist that her English 
visitors should imbibe one or two cups before 
leaving the house. Truth compels me to 
state that the ladies of Bourbon have not 
attained to perfection in the art of making 
tea; but their ignorance is excusable, inas- 
much as coffee is the beverage in common 
use. The coffee grown in the island is con- 
sidered superior to that of Ceylon. 

We were amused by observing the effect 
produced upon an elderly Creole lady by 
a cup of tea, which she was induced to 
taste for the first time. She drank it off 
with the air of a martyr, and continued 
for some time after to indulge in a series 
of grimaces, expressive of anything but in- 
ternal satisfaction, till the lady of the house 
smilingly asked, "Aimez vous le th£, Ma- 
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dame G. ?" Madame G. felt herself on the 
horn of a dilemma : politeness prevented her 
from frankly confessing that she detested 
it — truth would not permit her to say that 
she liked it — so she compromised the matter 
by answering, with a ghastly smile which 
spoke volumes, "Pas beaucoup, Madame. ,, 
If the good old lady is still alive, I have 
no doubt but she continues to wonder even 
at the present day at that strange bizarrerie 
of English people, which leads them to imbibe 
tepid water and milk, under the name of 
letM. 

The good people of Bourbon, however, do 
not always breakfast so early as nine o'clock. 
On one occasion we received an invitation 
from an amiable family, whose acquaintance 
we had made, to breakfast with them at 
eleven. We took care to be there at that 
hour, and found a gay party assembled. 
We soon found that the term " breakfast " was 
rather a misnomer. The table was adorned 
with flowers, and course followed course in 
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such lengthened succession, that we began 
to suspect that breakfast was the business 
of the day. The champagne flowed briskly 
in the intervals between the courses, and 
many an eloquent toast was proposed, ex- 
pressive of the warm sentiments evoked by 
the Anglo-French alliance, or complimentary 
to their English guests. The repast was 
followed by an elegant dessert, and when we 
rose from table we were surprised to find 
that it was already three o'clock. 

The custom of proposing toasts at private 
entertainments has become almost obsolete 
in this country, or, when still practised, has 
usually anything but an exhilarating effect 
upon the company. The truth is, that we 
do not possess that lively versatility of cha- 
racter or self-abandonment necessary to 
ensure success in this matter ; and the habit 
of proposing and replying to toasts is less 
cultivated than among our lively neighbours, 
who are accustomed to practise it from an 
early period in life. 

p2 
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We remember on one occasion going on 
board a ship, on which two young French 
Creoles were about to proceed to Europe 
to complete their education. Their father 
and several of their friends had accompanied 
tHem on board, and the captain, anxious to 
shew honour to his visitors, had produced 
a few bottles of his best champagne. We 
Britons are usually not very demonstrative 
on such occasions ; our feelings are supposed 
to be too deep for utterance. It was not 
so, however, with the elder of the two 
brothers, who rose, spoke with genuine elo- 
quence — interrupted at times by tears— of 
their deep sense of the advantages conferred 
upon them by a father's affetition, and their 
resolution to prove themselves worthy of 
the sacrifice he had made in their behalf, 
and concluded by proposing his health. The 
father replied in terms expressive of the 
deep sorrow which he felt at parting for 
years with those in whom all his hopes on 
earth were centred; but encouraged them 
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to look forward to the time when they 
should return from Europe, loaded with 
intellectual wealth, to assume that position 
in society to which they would be justly 
entitled. Every exhibition of genuine feeling 
will always ensure respect and sympathy, 
and, perhaps, the only unmoved spectator 
of the scene was the English captain, who, 
being ignorant of French, sat and looked on 
with a half-bewildered air, or an occasional 
grin, such as might have adorned the counte- 
nance of Mephistopheles on a similar 
occasion. 
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The Press at Bourbon — Daily Papers — Subjects Treated— 
Surveillance of the Press — A Recalcitrant Editor— Feuil- 
letons — " Broderie " — Children — Visiting and Working on 
Sundays — Working for the Poor — Religious Lotteries— 
Their Evil Effects — Hospitality to Strangers — Amusing 
Incident — Kindness of Nature — General Use of Claret. 

One of the constant accompaniments of the 
Creole breakfast is the morning paper. It 
is a singular fact that the thirst for news- 
papers seems to be most intense in places 
where, from the very nature of the case, 
they can seldom contain much that is 
interesting. The Times, with its ramifica- 
tions extending over the whole civilized 
world, and its brilliant leaders, is not read 
with more avidity by the London tradesman, 
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than the broadsheet which appears every 
morning by the worthy inhabitants of St. 
Denis. Most of the paper is occupied by 
advertisements of the arrival, or approaching 
departure, of the different vessels that touch 
at the island, or of goods recently imported ; 
the rest is devoted to editorial articles on 
subjects connected with the development 
of the material resources of the island. 

The editor of a newspaper is not neces- 
sarily a universal genius, though entitled to 
write with the authority of an oracle on 
every subject that may possess a passing 
interest; and the articles of the Bourbon 
press are marked by superior intelligence 
and ability, resulting, doubtless, in no 
small degree, from the limited field of 
labour assigned to them. The press is 
under a strict surveillance ; personalities and 
political discussions are carefully avoided. 
Before condemning such a state of things, 
we must bear in mind all the circumstances 
of the case, and not overlook the fact that 
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all communities are not fitted to enjoy the 
same amount of liberty. 

In colonies where the former existence 
of slavery has given rise to a mixed popu- 
lation, separated from one another by dif- 
ference of blood and the remembrance of 
former wrongs, the liberty of the press 
tends rather to foment evil passions, and to 
set class against class, than to fill up the 
social chasm which hereditary passions and 
prejudices have dug out, by inspiring all 
with a desire for the general welfare. 

After the overthrow of Monarchy, and 
the establishment of a Republic in 1848, 
Bourbon, in common with the other de- 
pendencies of France, enjoyed full liberty 
of the press; and there, as elsewhere, edi- 
tors, whose only principle of action was to 
secure for their papers as large a circula- 
tion as possible, strove to secure that end 
by appealing to old prejudices and passions, 
which, if left undisturbed, would gradually 
have died out. 
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When the present Emperor assumed the 
reins of power, his representative at Bour- 
bon placed the press under the same sur T 
Teillance as in France, and requested the 
editors to direct their attention only to 
those subjects which had a direct bearing 
on the social or economical welfare of the 
colony ; and thus, in consequence of all 
allusions to former sores having been care- 
fully excluded from the columns of the 
press, a better feeling exists between the 
white and coloured population than could 
have been expected, considering the com- 
paratively recent abolition of slavery. 

Much good has resulted from the able 
articles that appear in the press, on the 
most approved methods of cultivating the 
cane and converting it into sugar, and of 
instructing in the arts of civilized life a 
class who received liberty without any pre- 
vious training to qualify them for the en- 
joyment of such a boon. It was not to 
be expected, however, that all should ac- 
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quiesce in the restraint imposed upon their 
former liberty, without some show of resist- 
ance; and one editor, who persisted in dis- 
cussing political questions, notwithstanding 
repeated warnings, at length received no- 
tice from the Governor that a few years' 
residence in France was necessary for the 
completion of his political education. 

A hint from certain quarters is equiva- 
lent to a command, and the editor is pro- 
bably at this moment devoting his attention 
to the study of the shifting scenes which 
succeed one another with such startling 
rapidity on the arena of European politics. 
His brethren were taught by his fate to 
avoid the quicksands of politics, and to 
turn their attention to less dangerous sub- 
jects. Anxious, also, to propitiate the good- 
will of the fair sex, who can devote more 
time to reading than their fathers and bro- 
thers, and to keep them au courant with 
the fashionable light French literature of 
the day, they publish every morning, along 
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with their papers, two large sheets contain- 
ing part of a tale by Dumas, Dudevant, 
Karr, de Kock, or some other popular 
novelist of the day. These sheets are read 
with much interest, and constitute almost 
the only literature with which the Creole 
ladies are acquainted. These daily papers, 
notwithstanding their small size, are sold at 
nearly the same price as the *Time$, and 
the inhabitants do not appear to grudge 
the expense of this intellectual food. 

" Broderie" is an art very much cultivated 
among the Creole ladies, who seem to have 
mastered it in all its details. After break- 
fast, they retire to their demi-bedrooms, 
usually the coolest part of the house, and 
employ themselves in this kind of work, or 
in instructing their children, who seldom 
leave home for school till they are ten or 
eleven years of age. 

This habit of having their children con- 
stantly with them, so different from that 
which prevails among the upper classes in 
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England, tends to increase their mutual af- 
fection, and nowhere have I seen this feeling 
exhibited in greater strength than at Bour- 
bon; Visitors are freely admitted into the 
demi-bedrooms, where the children are being 
instructed; and in a place where there are 
few topics of conversation, except the wea- 
ther and the crops, they afford an unfailing 
resource when the conversation begins to 
flag. 

They are also encouraged to give their 
opinions as well as their seniors, and some- 
times much amusement is created by the 
naivete and artless simplicity of their re- 
marks. This familiarity, though not without 
its disadvantages, has one good effect: it 
accustoms the children, almost from infan- 
cy, to the usages of society, and enables 
them to shake off that mauvaise honte 
which weighs so heavily upon those who 
have been brought up in seclusion. 

Sunday is the day specially devoted to 
visiting. After the morning service, the 
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remaining part of the day is devoted to 
giving or receiving visits. The civilians, 
as well as the military, don their best uni- 
forms, and issue forth to pay their respects 
to the different "families of their acquaint- 
ance, and to sip the delicious iced lemon- 
ade, which is rendered doubly grateful by 
the high temperature. The visitors are re- 
ceived either in the demi-bedrooms or the 
verandahs, some of which are fitted up with 
great elegance. 

At the house of one amiable family 
where we visited the vestibule was paved 
with marble 'of different colours, and di- 
vided into two compartments, one for the 
ladies and the other for the gentlemen. 
The walls were adorned with family por- 
traits, and at either end was a large win- 
dow of painted glass, equal in point of 
execution to those seen in our churches 
at home. Here the ladies received their 
visitors on Sundays, without ceasing to ply 
the busy needle. The favourite "broderie ,> is 
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laid aside on Sundays, and the ladies em- 
ploy themselves in making clothes for orphan 
girls, and others of their own sex who may 
stand in need of such assistance. 

To a Protestant, accustomed to the strict 
observance of the Sabbath, and taught to 
abstain from every kind of labour on that 
day, such a sight is, to say the least, ra- 
ther startling; and his surprise is rather 
increased when he learns that this work is 
undertaken from purely religious motives, 
I remember having remarked to an enlight- 
ened and pious lady, who spent most of 
her Sabbaths in this Dorcas-like labour, that 
we Protestants were taught to abstain from 
all our ordinary employments on that day, 
and to do only such work as partook of 
the character of necessity and mercy. She 
answered with the air of one who was fully 
persuaded in her own mind, "And do we 
not spend the Sabbath in the same way? 
We never make anything for ourselves — the 
poor alone benefit by our labours. Is it 
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not a work of mercy to clothe the naked? 
We are not rich in this island, and many 
thus shew their sympathy for the poor, who 
could not afford to give money. Besides, 
there is nothing to prevent our thoughts 
from rising to God, while our hands are 
thus employed in relieving the wants of his 
creatures. I. have found from my own ex- 
perience that this employment, apart from 
the benefit it confers upon others, guards 
the mind against ennui, and those wander- 
ing thoughts which cannot always be re- 
strained by the sanctity of the Sabbath." 

This lady was a Protestant, and the 
purity of her motives was unquestionable. I 
found, on inquiry, that this kind of Sabbath 
labour was recommended by the priests; and 
while it may not be approved of by all 
Protestants, it is certainly far less objection- 
able than frequenting the theatres and other 
places of public amusement, as is usually 
done in Koman Catholic countries, or spend- 
ing the Sabbath in ennui or idle gossiping, 
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as it is too frequently spent by those who 
profess to be more orthodox. 

Another method of raising money for the 
relief of the poor, or the erection of 
churches, is by means of lotteries, which 
are so arranged as that there must be 
always a considerable surplus of profit. They 
are usually under the patronage of the 
governor's lady, who acts as treasurer, and 
distributes the tickets for sale among her 
friends and acquaintances. Ladies in these 
cases have powers of persuasion which few 
gentlemen can resist, and thus many are led 
to invest in these speculations without much 
hope of any returns, or sympathy with the 
object in view. If the sale of these tickets 
were confined to those who can afford to 
lose a few dollars without any inconvenience, 
this process of raising money might be less 
objectionable; but, unfortunately, the Afri- 
cans and Indians, who are passionately fond 
of gambling, are induced to take an interest 
in these lotteries, through the delusive hope 
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of obtaining prizes, and often rob their em- 
ployers in order to obtain money to pur- 
chase tickets. Thus these lotteries, instituted 
for the purpose of promoting religion, have 
a decidedly demoralizing effect upon the 
lower classes, who stand most in need of 
religious instruction, and increase the evil 
which they profess to remedy. I have 
heard the more intelligent inhabitants utter- 
ing complaints, not loud but deep, against 
the Government and the priests for sanc- 
tioning and encouraging these lotteries, the 
evil effects of which were only too apparent. 

The inhabitants of Bourbon are extremely 
hospitable and attentive to strangers. The 
.former occupation of this island by the English 
has not been accompanied by any bitter re- 
miniscences, and the eccentricities of their 
conquerors seem rather to have created 
amusement than to have wounded their sus- 
ceptibilities. I can honestly say that I 
never met with so much kindness in any 
place where I arrived an utter stranger, and 
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the fact of my being an Englishman and a 
Protestant did not form any bar to the inti- 
macy which I enjoyed with some of the most 
respectable Eoman Catholic families in the 
island. This liberality of sentiment may 
result partly from the absence of all those 
feelings of rivalry and opposition which are 
always excited by the opposing claims of two 
distinct religious parties, but much, is also 
due to the natural warmth of heart and kind- 
liness of disposition by which Us braves 
Bourbonnais are distinguished. An intelligent 
stranger, who can speak their language and 
accommodate himself to their manners, will 
soon find himself on a footing of intimacy 
with many of the best families ; and if he has 
a desire to extend his knowledge of the 
colony, they are always ready to furnish him 
with letters of introduction to the planters in 
the interior, a matter of importance, as there 
are no hotels worthy of the name in the 
rural districts. This hospitality is all the 
more praiseworthy, when we bear in mind that 
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Bourbon is far from being overburdened with 
wealth. Its trade is confined to the export 
of sugar, which has never been produced on 
the same extensive scale as in Mauritius, and 
the want of harbours prevents foreign vessels 
from touching there for repairs or provisions. 
Wealth and its attendant evil, luxury, have 
not destroyed the simplicity of manners or 
social virtues of a primitive and warm- 
hearted race. They open their houses to 
strangers, not for the purpose of displaying 
their elegant furniture or valuable plate, but 
from a genuine feeling of kindness and a 
desire to make their visit to their beautiful 
island an agreeable reminiscence in after 
years. 

Unfortunately, very few Englishmen visit 
their shores, though to residents in India 
requiring a change the climate and position of 
the island possess many advantages. The 
only class of visitors whose presence they 
seem to dread are those whose official rank 
entitles them to be treated with more than 
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ordinary consideration, and thus, invokes con- 
siderable expense. I met with an amusing 
illustration of this at a dinnerr£artyy where I 
happened to mention that the governor of 
Mauritius, gratified by the reception his pre- 
decessor had met with a short time before, 
was proposing to pay them a visit. , 

I mentioned this as a piece of intelligence! 
which I had no doubt would be gratifying to 
all, as the gallant general and his suite had 
been fitted in every part of the colony, mi 
were spoken of with feelings of the warmest 
attachment. I was surprised, therefore, to 
observe that this announcement wasreceiveid 
in silence by the guests, who evideatly hailed 
it with anything but a feeling of satisfaction. 
I at once hastened to change the subject, 
which was not again alluded to, till the party 
broke up, when I asked a friend if there was 
any reason why a visit from the governor 
should be displeasing to them ? 

"Mais non, monsieur. Au contraire, we 
should be charmed to see him, if he were not 
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a governor. But, look you, this is a very 
small country, and we are far from being rich. 
Our governor has not large appointments, 
and the expense of entertaining yours would 
fall upon the whole community- It tfas so 
during the late visit — planters, merchants, 
jeunes gens, and alb got the hint, so we had no 
help for it but to get up f banquets, balls, and 
f&tes, which cost more money than we could 
Wellaffbrd. We are only recovering from the 
the first; another visit— et ma foi> dm est fait 
de nous" 

Nature has been so bountiful to the inha- 
bitants of this island, that they are little 
indebted to foreign sources for the supply 
of their tables. Madagascar supplies them 
with beef, abd France with wine, but every- 
thing else is found in the island. The 
Creole rice is the best in the world; the 
coffee of Bourbon is scarcely inferior to that 
of Moka; the forests, are well replenished 
with deer; and the bazaar, as we have seen, 
;is abundantly supplied with fish. The vege- 
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tables and fruits are the best we have ever 
seen, and poultry may be had at a reasonable 
price. The flesh of the wild goat supplies 
the want of mutton, and the Sybarite who 
would not be satisfied with this abundant 
bill of fare, with excellent Bordeaux and 
a reasonable amount of Champagne, would 
be a porous ex grege Epicuri, altogether 
unworthy of Bourbon hospitality. All the 
dishes at dinner are placed upon the table 
at once, an arrangement not without its 
advantages in a place where the servants 
are natives of India, not "to the manner 
born," and only partially acquainted with 
French. I was struck with one custom, 
which, so far as I know, is not to be found 
in any other country except Russia. The 
first time we dined out, on entering the 
room we found nothing on the table but 
bread, fresh butter — a rare luxury — radishes, 
and Madeira, which struck us as rather 
Barmecidal fare. This was only intended 
to whet the appetite for the good things 
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which followed, and which left nothing to 
be desired. 

It may be interesting to the reader, now 
that claret, in consequence of the commercial 
treaty with France, is likely to become an 
article of daily use, to know that it already 
is so among all classes at Bourbon. It is 
imported and sold in casks, and after all 
expenses have been paid seldom costs more 
than tenpence a bottle. It is used at every 
meal, either in its pure state or mixed with 
water, and must be much more conducive 
to health than the heavy and heating ports 
and sherries which are so much used by 
our countrymen in India, who could procure 
claret almost as cheap as at Bourbon. The 
strong but ill-grounded prejudice against it 
has hitherto militated against its use in 
India, and no doubt it will have to struggle 
for a time against the same feeling in 
England. The use of it is so general at 
Bourbon, that even the lowest class of blacks 
would consider a meal incomplete without 
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a fair supply. The kind they use costs 
only about threepence a bottle, and we 
would not advise the venturous stranger 
to taste this " black strap," which is obtained 
from the washing of the wine casks and other 
ingredients adapted to the African taste. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

General Taste for Music — A Benevolent Teacher — An in- 
telligent Frenchman — The Theatre — Juvenile Phenomena 
— Religion — Romanism — Protestantism — Heathenism— 
The Priests— The Churches — A Negro Worshipper — A 
Venerable Priest — A Negro Congregation — Efforts of the 
Priests in their Behalf. 

I had heard much, before my visit, of the 
great proficiency which the ladies of Bourbon 
had attained in the art of music, and I must 
frankly confess that I was rather disappointed. 
They appeared to me in this respect decidedly 
inferior to their fair cousins of the neighbour- 
ing isle, who devote much of their time to 
this art, and enjoy the advantage of being 
instructed by the best masters from Paris, 
who prefer Mauritius to Bourbon, as in the 
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former they receive a higher rate of remune- 
ration. Still the taste for music extends 
to all classes; from the Indian, who accom- 
panies the sound of the tomtom with a sort 
of dreary recitative, to the fair pianist, who 
charms her audience by the performance 
of the most striking pieces in the last operas. 
I met one lady who had been educated in 
Europe and spoke English almost without 
an accent ; her skill as a musician was only 
equalled by her attainments as a linguist, 
and she made a generous use of both accom- 
plishments. She was in the habit of giving 
lessons gratuitously to some of the poorer 
girls of her acquaintance, who might one 
day have to labour for their own 
support, and whose parents could not 
afford to pay for the instructions of mas- 
ters. She had spent much of her youth 
in English society, and possessed no small 
knowledge of English literature. She had 
even induced her husband to master the 
difficulties of the English language, a Her- 
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culeaii labour for a middle-aged Frenchman; 
and both of them had found a solace against 
that ennui which the monotony of colonial 
life is ever apt to engender, in the study 
of our best authors. 

Both of them were Roman Catholics, 
though, as one of their friends remarked, 
"d'une manifere bien 6-elair£e," and seemed to 
take a warm interest in the great religious 
movements by which this country ha3 been 
affected of late years. The name of Dr. 
Pusey had extended from Oxford to St. Denis, 
and I was surprised and amused to meet in 
this remote little place a gentleman who was 
intimately acquainted with all the different 
causes that led to the disruption of the 
Scottish Church; and who spoke of "Chal- 
mairs" and " Candleesh" and " Gut-tree," in 
a way that shewed that their names were 
familiar to him as household words. The 
only drawback to our conversation was his 
great deafness, which prevented him from 
hearing what we* said, till our words were 
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repeated slowly and distinctly by his wife, 
when he at once caught their meaning from 
the movement of her lips. We met with 
much genuine kindness from this amiable 
couple, who did everything in their power 
to make our sojourn at St. Denis agree- 
able, by sometimes placing their carriage at 
our disposal, and by many other friendly 
offices, which are still gratefully remem- 
bered. 

There is a theatre at St. Denis, but no 
regular corps dramatique. Pieces are occa- 
sionally represented by amateur performers, 
and public concerts got up in the same 
way, the proceeds of which are devoted to 
some charitable or religious purpose. These 
concerts promote a taste for music, and 
aid in eliciting native talent. We met two 
juvenile performers, brother and sister, the 
elder of the two scarcely eleven years of 
age, who had just made their debut at one 
of these concerts, and electrified a highly- 
discriminating audience by their able pe*- 
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formances on the violin and piano. Apart 
from their precocious attainments in music, 
there was nothing to distinguish them from 
any other children of the same age — they 
were perfectly natural and free from that 
conceit by which juvenile phenomena of 
all kinds are usually characterized. 

The brother accompanied his sister in 
several parts of " La Figlia del Reggimento," 
or varied the performance by playing a 
solo on the violin, while his sister and a 
younger brother about five years of age 
danced to the music. It was amusing to 
watch the movements of this little fellow 
while the other two were playing. His 
whole body seemed to be instinct with 
music — his head, his arms, and his feet 
followed every note, while he was evidently 
unconscious of his own movements. 

Meanwhile, the mother sat and listened 
with rapt attention to these youthful per- 
formers; and if we saw at times a tear of 
maternal satisfaction glistening in her eye, 
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we are sure that mothers of talented chil- 
dren (their name is legion) will pardon 
her for this exhibition of feeling. 

Roman Catholicism is the only form of 
religion recognized by the Government at 
Bourbon. It was originally introduced into 
the colony by a few religieux of the order 
of St. Lazare, and since that time has re- 
tained its hold over the minds of the French 
settlers and their coloured relatives, or, at 
least, has received from them the semblance 
of external homage and respect. The Hu- 
guenot refugees who settled here were never 
sufficiently numerous to secure the services 
of ministers of their own religion, and the 
only religion retained by their descendants 
is a sort of passive protest against the doc- 
trines of Romanism. The only ground of 
surprise is that they should have con- 
tinued to adhere in any sense to the re- 
ligion of their forefathers, when deprived of 
all spiritual instruction, and surrounded by 
all the attractions of the dominant religion. 
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It is only of late years that efforts have 
been made to instruct the African popu- 
lation in the elementary doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; and a great stimulus has been given 
to this movement by Bishop Florien, who 
was appointed to this diocese a few years 
ago, when Bourbon was erected into a see, 
and who possesses such influence with the 
local government, that all questions affect- 
ing religion are settled by his advice. Most 
men are tolerant where they meet with no 
opposition; and as the Protestants have 
never attempted to organize themselves 
into a church, their existence is practically 
ignored. 

All who hold appointments under Govern- 
ment are obliged to attend church, and to 
partake of the communion once a month; 
and the few Protestants in the civil ser- 
vice do not appear to have been troubled 
with any scruples about the propriety of 
thus bending the knee in the house of 
Rimmon, 
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Among the natives of India resident in v 
the island are to be found representatives 
of all the different religions known in that 
vast country; but they have neither churches 
nor priests, nor religious rites, and this may 
be one of the causes of their dissatisfaction 
with the treatment which they meet with 
here. The feast of the Mohurrum, with its 
imposing processions, its gilt pagodas, and 
its whirling didores, is unknown; no mosque 
or heathen temple has been permitted to 
pollute the purity of this orthodox soil ; 
the voice of the muezzim is never heard 
inviting the faithful to prayer; and the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed and Brahma, so hostile 
in other respects, unite in detesting a place 
where both are alike prevented from follow- 
ing the observances of their respective reli- 
gions. 

The whole island swarms with priests. 
Every third or fourth person you meet is 
a priest or a soldier. They are everywhere, 
and know everything. Their sacred ^cha- 
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Yacter gives them admission to every family, 
and the crowded confessional acquaints them 
with its secrets. The Government even 
quails before them, and with good reason, 
for an obnoxious governor has more than 
once been removed through their influence. 
The education of youth is entirely in their 
hands ; and it must be admitted that its 
benefits are far more widely spread than 
in other communities, where religious differ- 
ences offer an insuperable barrier to every 
comprehensive scheme of education. 

Every stranger who arrives in the colony 
is placed under a species of priestly sur- 
veillance. The second morning after my 
arrival I found a priest examining my ser- 
vant about the object of my visit, and, when 
I hurried to poor Sambo's relief, he quickly 
retreated, with some appearance of embar- 
rassment. 

Most of the priests are subsidized by 
Government, though the remuneration they 
receive for their labours is not very liberal. 
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In this department, as in every other, the 
Government seems to aim at securing the 
services of the largest possible number at 
the smallest expenditure of money ; and the 
support of the ecclesiastical establishment is 
not a heavy burden on the resources of 
the colony. Every village has its curd, and 
is named after some saint in the Romish 
calendar. 

The churches in the rural districts are 
buildings of the plainest description; and the 
three at St. Denis, known as the Cathedral 
(it has been honoured with that title since 
the arrival of the bishop), the Chapel of 
the Assumption, and the Butor chapel, have 
no pretensions to architectural elegance, or 
ornamentation of any kind. The roof of the 
cathedral is painted a bright blue colour, 
and the walls are bedizened with coarse 
paintings, altogether unworthy of notice as 
works of art. The Fine Arts are rarely 
cultivated with success in the early stages 
of colonial life, when the great struggle is 
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to obtain what is necessary for subsistence ; 
and Bourbon is no exception to this rule. 
I met only one artist in the island, who, 
whatever taste he may have had for high 
art, was Obliged to restrain his aesthetioal 
aspirations to portrait-painting — the only 
branch in , which he could meet 1 with any 
patronage. 

The coarse paintings exhibited in the 
churches have evidently a powerful influence 
upon the imagination of the pqor African 
worshippers. Unlike our Protestant churches, 
they are open to the public throughout 
the week, and are frequented not only by 
those who visit the confessional, but by poor 
labouring men, who snatch a few minutes 
from their labour to engage in prayer. 

I have seen a poor negro bearing a heavy 
burden, negro-fashion, on his head, deposit 
it at the door of one of these churches, 
and after I followed him I found him 
kneeling on the floor, and, with clasped hands 
and upraised eyes, addressing his prayers 
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to a picture of the Madonna. While I 
could not but regret that his devotional 
feelings had not found a more fitting object 
than a poor, weak, erring mortal like himself, 
I felt, at the same time, that Christians in 
Protestant countries are deprived of a great 
privilege, to which they are justly entitled, 
through the churches being closed on the 
week-days. 

It is true, no doubt, that the spirit may find 
communion with God at all times and in all 
places, and that no superstitious feeling of 
sanctity ought to be attached to our churches ; 
yet where is the man, who, when labouring 
under some great sorrow, or exposed to some 
great temptation, has not felt, at times, that it 
would be a, relief to his burdened spirit to es- 
cape for a moment from the roar of the tide 
of life, on which he is borne along, and to 
find a quiet haven, where he could calm his 
mind by prayer in a sanctuary standing with 
open doors and inviting his entrance ? 

Those, also, who are familiar with the 
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houses and habits of the labouring population 
of our large towns, must know that they are 
debarred from everything like privacy, or the 
power of fulfilling the Saviour's command 
to enter their closets and to pray to God 
in secret; and we have no doubt but there 
are many Christian workmen who would 
rejoice in the privilege of a few minutes 
secret and uninterrupted communion with 
God in an open church, as they left home 
or returned from their daily labours. Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri we may learn something 
from our Roman Catholic neighbours on 
this subject. 

As I witnessed the prayers of these un- 
sophisticated children of nature, and marked 
the unmistakable earnestness and sincerity 
with which they were uttered, I could not 
help mingling mine with theirs, in the earnest 
hope that they might yet be brought to 
the knowledge of that Saviour who died 
for the children of Ham as well as for their 
more favoured brethren, and whose life on 
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earthy in all its circumstances of self-imposed 
humiliation and suffering, is so well calculated 
to touch the African's susceptible heart. 

On one occasion, as I stood near the en- 
trance of the church, I witnessed the approach 
of a venerable figure in priestly vestments, 
who seemed to be treated with the deepest 
reverence by the people, most of whom uncov- 
ered as he passed. It was an old man, more 
than eighty years of age, whose snowy hair 
flowed loosely over his shoulders, and whose 
tottering limbs with difficulty bore him 
along. As he passed me he looked quietly 
in my face; and there was something so 
engaging and benevolent in his expression, — 
it gave me so much the impression of one 
who had survived all the bitterness, and 
was now brimming over with the charities 
of life — that I could almost have believed 
him to be the Apostle John on his way to 
deliver his last address in the church of 
Ephesus, " Little children, love one another." 

At that moment all religious differences were 
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forgotten, and I raised my hat and bowed 
to him with respect, as he entered the church. 
He tottered to the vessel which contained 
the holy water, dipped hip finger into it, 
and made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead; and then invited me by gesture 
to follow his example. I shook my head, 
after which he passed on with a sigh, and I 
saw him no more. 

Often since that time, sometimes amid 
the solitude of the ocean, and at others 
amid the roar of this great city, I have had 
the figure of that venerable priest before 
my mind's eye, and the remembrance of him 
has taught me to think more charitably 
of the motives of his co-religionists. Here 
was an old man, standing on the very brink 
of the grave, who, in the ordinary course 
of nature, would soon appear in the presence 
of that God who "searcheth the heart and 
trieth the reins," and who yet practised all 
the observances of his church with child- 
like simplicity, and, perhaps, breathed a 
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prayer for the Protestant heretic, that he 
might yet be saved from his errors, and 
brought within the pale of that church for 
which he himself had laboured for more 
than half a century. 

There are three distinct services every 
Sunday — one for the blacks, another for 
the coloured people, and the third for the 
white population. Long before the first 
rays of the morning sun have appeared, 
the poor negroes for miles around St. Denis 
are already astir, dressing themselves in 
holiday costume, before proceeding to attend 
divine service at the Butor chapel. Often 
at 4 o'clock, A.M., many hours before the 
chapel is opened, the early dawn dis- 
closes to view, in the open space by which 
it is surrounded, a large assemblage of 
Africans of both sexes squatting on the 
ground, and wedged so closely together 
that the officiating priest finds it difficult 
to effect an entrance. 

Some are discussing their breakfasts, others 
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subjects familiar to the negro mind — such as 
the crops grown on their patches of ground, 
the price of their clothes, the merits of their 
different priests, and the character of their 
former masters. Above all may be heard 
that inimitable "hick, hick!" by which the 
African gives vent to his feeling of the 
Ihdicrous, and which seldom fails to beget 
laughter through pure sympathy. But when 
the priest at length appears, every irreve- 
rent sound is hushed, the short black pipe 
with which the negro has beguiled the 
hours of expectation is laid aside, and all 
rise respectfully to beseech his blessing. 
As soon as the doors are opened a rush 
is made, the vacant space is filled to suffo- 
cation, and many are obliged to remain at 
the door. 

The service does not appear to be the 
less appreciated because it is for the most 
part unintelligible; and then there is the 
organ, with its solemn music, which none 
can enjoy more than the African — while the 
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priestly vestments, the incense, and the 
paintings, are all calculated to make a deep 
impression on his untutored imagination. 

The warmest adherent of Protestantism 
would be forced to admit that Romanism 
has done much of late years for the ex- 
slave population. Before their emancipation 
the priests were the first to advocate that 
act of tardy justice, when such a course 
exposed them to the hatred and suspicion 
of those whose goodwill it was their inte- 
rest to conciliate. They stood by the Afri- 
can through good report aiid evil report ; 
and though they were not permitted to 
teach him to read, or to instruct him in 
the doctrines of Christianity, during the pre- 
valence of slavery, no sooner had the order 
gone forth that his chains were to be struck 
off, than the priests rushed forward to give 
that liberty to his soul which the state 
had already bestowed upon his body. 

Their cry for assistance was heard in 
France; and many ardent, enthusiastic young 
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missionaries beard their call, and have been 
labouring ever since to teach a savage and 
brutalized race the decencies of life, and 
the first principles of morality. If they 
have but partially succeeded, and their 
acolytes are still marked by many of the 
vices engendered by slavery, all thfe more 
honour is due to those who continue to 
hope against hope, and to labour on with 
unflagging zeal, notwithstanding the small 
results which attend their labours. 

They have wisely concentrated their en- 
ergies on the education of the young, who 
will not have to- pass through the same de- 
grading ordeal as their fathers, and who may 
be thus expected to be in some measure 
exempt from those vitiating causes which 
were the necessary result of their position. 
The lay brothers, who act as schoolmasters, 
have also mastered some trade, and thus 
their pupils are taught to become useful 
members of society, and to gain their bread 
by the labour of their hands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Contrast between Priests in Bourbon and Mauritius — Irish 
Priests in Mauritius in former times — Father Tom — What 
a Power of Punch — A Beautiful Climate — How Father 
Tom made Lord John pay his Debts— The Drunken Slave 
— His Supernatural Visitors — Effect produced on him. 

The priests in Bourbon are a very different 
class from their brethren in Mauritius. If 
it be true that the character of the indi- 
vidual is stamped upon the countenance, 
the disciple of Lavater would be justified 
in concluding that the latter are not the 
best possible specimens of humanity. They 
are repulsive in appearance, boorish in man- 
ner, and bigoted in feeling. 

Under the guidance of their spiritual head, 
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they have roused a spirit of fanaticism and 
religious intolerance in a hitherto peaceful 
community, and done much to widen the 
chasm which separates the two great sections 
of the population. The Irish priests educated 
at Maynooth are not the best representa- 
tives of their class ; and the Belgian priests 
are remarkable for their ignorance and into- 
lerance. The French priests are not bound 
to England by the ties of nationality or 
religion, and thus it has happened that the 
Irish, Belgian, and French priests in Mau- 
ritius have done much to spread disaffection, 
intolerance, and fanaticism among those en- 
trusted to their care. 

The priests in Bourbon, on the other hand, 
are all natives of France, and are thus identi- 
fied with the population among whom they 
labour. They are satisfied with their position, 
and beyond the influence of those corroding 
passions which have stamped their impress 
on the countenances of their brethren in Mau- 
ritius. 
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They are a simple-minded, earnest, hard- 
working class, and are not to be confounded 
with the few members of the Society of 
Jesus who have recently obtained a footing 
in the island, and striven to monopolize the 
education of the children of the upper classes. 
They have done all that in them lay to 
extend the blessings of religion and educa- 
tion to a class formerly treated as beasts 
of burden ; while their brethren in Mau- 
ritius have been concentrating their energies 
for the overthrow of those schools which 
were established by the Government for the 
education of the lower classes. 

The Irish priests stationed in Mauritius, 
after the English took possession of the 
island, seem to have been a roistering, rol* 
licking, hard-living race; and many amus- 
ing stories are related regarding a Father 
Tom, whose wit and genuine Irish humour 
made him a universal favourite. Some of 
his sayings are still recorded. A planter 
had shewn him all the sugar and rum which 
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had been produced on his estate throughout 
the year, and began to calculate how much 
money he should realize by the sale of his 
stock. Observing that the padre looked 
absent and thoughtful, he asked him what 
he was thinking about ? " Och ! what a 
power of punch it would make!" 

Being asked on another occasion how he 
liked the climate, " Och, sure ! it's a beau- 
tiful climate — there's lots to drink, and 
you are always dry!" 

Much of Father Tom's time was spent 
at the mess-table of a gallant Irish regi- 
ment then stationed in the island. The 
officers were considered fast, at a time when 
fastness was the rule in the British service ; 
and the fastest of all was the son of an 
Irish marquis, with whom Father Tom was 
a special favourite. They drank together, 
they gambled together, they were insepa- 
rable, save at church, which Lord John was 
never known to enter except on duty. 

Father Tom had not studied at St. Omer's 
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for nothing, and the tide of fortune set so 
strongly in his favour, that Lord John soon 
lost a larger sum than he found it con- 
venient to pay. The victor was not ex- 
acting, but when the sum continued to 
increase without any prospect of payment, 
Father Tom would play no more till old 
scores were cleared off. There seemed little 
prospect of such a satisfactory result being 
soon attained, as it somehow happened that 
whenever Father Tom called his lordship 
was not at home. At least so said Barney 
O'Dowd; but there was an odd twinkle in 
Barney's eye, that made Father Tom think 
they were fooling him, so the next time he 
called he pushed Barney aside and walked 
upstairs to Lord John's room. He heard 
a sort of scrambling before he reached the 
door, and on entering the room he saw 
something wonderfully like a boot peeping 
out beneath the sofa. In fact, if Father 
Tom had not been taught, like a good 
Catholic, to disbelieve the evidence of his 
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senses, he would have sworn it was a boot; 
but being a good Catholic, he knew it was 
only a delusion of the evil one, and, seat- 
ing himself on the sofa, he began with great 
devotion to read his breviary. He did not 
hurry over his prayers, as was too often his 
wont, but read them slowly, distinctly, and 
audibly, so that even Barney O'Dowd could 
hear him below. 

For two hours he continued to pray by 
the book ; and, being in a peculiarly devout 
spirit, he concluded by imploring that every 
blessing might attend his lordship, and that 
he might soon be disposed to pay his just 
and lawful debt. 

As he was leaving the house, Barney 
hastened to open the door. 

" You think this a very hot place, don't 
you, Barney ?" 

" Shure, yer riverence, I'm melting away 
so fast, that there will soon be nothing to 
go back to ould Ireland." 

" Well, Barney, you will soon find your- 
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self in a hotter place than this, if you be 
after telling lies to your own priest." 

" Ochone ! an' shure, yer riverenoe will 
not be too hard on a poor boy, who only 
says what his master told him to say." 

"You are in a bad way, Barney; but 
if you call on me this evening and make 
a clean breast of it, something may be 
done for you." 

Barney did call on Father Tom, and 
Father Tom gave him absolution on certain 
conditions, which Barney promised strictly 
to fulfil No one knew what these condi- 
tions were, but somehow it happened that 
Father Tom called often, and though Lord 
John was never at home, he found his way 
to his room and shewed a strange predi- 
lection for using it as an oratory. It was 
singular, also, that though Lord John was 
not at home no one had seen him go out, 
or met him while out, so that he seemed 
to have the mysterious power of being no* 
where whenever Fatiier Tom called. 
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At length, one day Father Tom was sur- 
prised to find Lord John at home, and still 
more surprised when he expressed his readi- 
ness to pay all that he owed him. Father 
Tom, who did not wish to be too hard upon 
him, returned a good part of the sum, and 
when taking leave gave him a queer look, 
which he seemed fully to understand. 

" Ah, my lord ! I was sure that my 
prayers would be heard some day." 

Lord John and Father Tom have gone 
the way of all living many years ago ; but 
their eccentricities are still remembered, and 
fondly dwelt on by the few old Irish sol- 
diers resident in the island, who were con- 
temporary with them. 

The priests of Bourbon seem to have 
found more congenial employment than gam- 
bling at the mess-table, or dunning lords 
with short memories ; they laboured ear- 
nestly for the improvement of the African 
race. 

Some striking instances of the good effects 

s2 
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produced by their labours were brought 
under my notice; and the supernatural ele- 
ment seems to have mingled largely with 
some of these cases of conversion, if we 
may judge by the following incident related 
to me by one of the most intelligent ladies 
in the colony, who was fully convinced of 
its truth. I give it as nearly as possible in 
her own words: — 

"My father and mother, now both dead, 
were the proprietors of one of the largest 
plantations in the island, which still belongs 
to the family. They resided constantly on 
the estate, and devoted all the time they 
could spare to the improvement of their 
slaves. They strove to teach them the ele- 
mentary truths of religion, and to enforce 
the observance of the simplest rules of mo- 
rality. They were taught to recognize the 
sanctity of the marriage relation, and to 
feel that they were responsible to God as 
well as to man for their actions. 

It is a long and weary process to cause the 
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faintest rays of divine light to find an en- 
trance into souls darkened by vice, or to elicit 
the smallest spark of spiritual life in beings 
who seem at first little better than the 
brutes around them ; but they never de- 
spaired, and the effect of their labours was 
perceptible in the improved character of 
their humble dependents. But there was 
one slave who seemed to be proof against 
all their labours, and to sink the deeper 
in vice the more they tried to raise him 
to a purer life. 

" He was one of the race of Hovahs, 
and had held the rank of a petty prince in 
Madagascar. Taken captive by a hostile 
tribe, he had been conveyed to the coast 
and sold to one of those slave-dealers who 
supplied the planters of Mauritius and Bour- 
bon with labourers. When he found him- 
self compelled to labour among those whom 
he had once been accustomed to command, 
he soon lost every feeling of self-respect, 
and sought to escape from the conscious- 
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ness of his degradation in the insensibility 
of intoxication* No punishment, or threat, 
or remonstrance could prevent him from in- 
dulging his depraved appetite whenever an 
opportunity occurred ; and from being a 
drunkard he soon became a daring, reck- 
less thief. 

" His former rank and superior intellect 
gave him a certain influence over the other 
slaves, and his example had a most per- 
nicious effect upon them. Everything was 
doiife to reclaim him from his evil habits, 
but without success. He sank deeper and 
deeper in vice, till at length he became 
unfit for labour in the field, and was al- 
lowed to roam at large about the estate. 
His mind had become affected by his irre- 
gularities, and he was looked upon as in- 
corrigible. 

"At length my parents died, and poor 
Adrianassy continued for a time the same 
hopeless existence as before. My brother, 
from a feeling of humanity, allowed him to 
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occupy his but and supplied him with rice, 
but he was incapable of labour. One day, 
to the surprise of all, he came to my bro- 
ther and told him that he wished to be 
baptized, and to become a Christian. His 
request was treated at first as a mere ca- 
price, but when he besought with tears to 
be baptized, he was asked to explain why 
he was so anxious to adopt a religion so 
little in keeping' with his vicious habits. 
He then made the following extraordinary 
statement : — * 

" He had fallen down in a state of intoxica- 
tion on the floor of his hut, and had lain there 
insensible till the night was far advanced, 
when he was awoke by a cold sensation, as 
if a wet hand had been drawn across his face. 
On opening his eyes, he found his hut full 
of such a dazzling light, that he was obliged 
to shut them again. When his eyes became 
a little more accustomed to the light, he 
observed two figures standing, the one at 
his head and the other at his feet They 
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were both dressed in long white flowing 
robes, sparkling with light, and gazed at 
Adrianassy with a mournful expression. 
Neither of them spoke ; but he at once 
recognized his former master and mistress, 
looking at him just as they used to look 
when some wild outbreak of drunkenness 
had incurred their displeasure. He remained 
spell-bound, unable to speak or to move, 
or to remove his eyes from this vision of 
the night. 

" A feeling of deep horror froze up all his 
faculties as he thus found himself in the 
presence of his unearthly visitors, who con- 
, tinued to look at him with the same mourn- 
ful expression, as if lamenting his fate. 
There was something of sternness in the 
rigid features of his former master ; but 
the face of his mistress beamed with gentle 
pity and sorrow. After a time, he heard 
the former say, ' Qu'est-ce que nous pou- 
vons faire pour ce malheureux?' 'Let us 
mark him/ was the reply, ' with the sign 
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of the cross, and Ms soul may yet be 
saved/ 

" 'Yes, let us mark him with the sign of 
that cross which alone can save him ; and 
if he does not learn to live like Him who 
bore that cross, the lowest depths of hell 
will soon receive him.' 

"Every word seemed engraven on poor 
Adrianassy's memory with a pen .of iron, as 
•he continued on the floor in a state of 
speechless terror, watching with fascinated 
eye every movement of the speakers. His 
master stooped down and made the sign 
of the cross on his forehead. The first 
touch of his finger was icy cold, but this 
was succeeded by a burning sensation, as 
if a hot iron had grazed his skin. The 
two figures gradually dissolved and disap- 
peared, when Adrianassy sprang to his feet 
and shook himself, to see whether he was 
dreaming or awake. 

"It could not have been an attack of 
nightmare or a drunkard's dream, for he 
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still felt a burning pain on his forehead. 
He rushed from his hut, and wandered in 
a state bordering on madness about the 
fields till the sun arose) when he hastened 
to examine himself in the nearest stream — 
the negro's only mirror. There could be 
no longer any doubt about the reality of 
what he had seen and experienced— on the 
centre of his forehead was. the outline of 
the cross clearly marked, as if it had been 
burned in with some hot instrument. This 
miraculous touch, like that of Moses applied 
to the flinty rock, melted the heart of the 
poor slave, and there gushed forth a stream 
of new hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 

" That which all the labours of his living 
master failed to effect, was brought about 
by this visit from the dead. The mark 
of the cross was on his body, he resolved 
also to bear it in his life. He was bap- 
tized, became an altered man, and now 
holds a situation of trust and confidence on 
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the estate where he was once a poor, 
drunken slave." 

Our more sceptical readers will be pre- 
pared with a thousand explanations, on na- 
tural principles, of a conversion which was 
turned to the best advantage by the priest- 
hood, and exercised a powerful influence for 
good on those who had known Adrianassy 
before this great change was effected. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Spiritual Manifestations — Table-turning and Spirit-rapping 
— A Temporary Mania — The Spirit of Voltaire— -A Lame 
Spirit — A Mad Spirit — Orthodox Spirits — An Unbeliev- 
ing Professor — Protestant Spirits — A Sportive Spirit — A 
Scotch Spirit — Spurious Conversion*! — Evil Effects of this 
Mania — The Ball-room — Refreshments — Monsieur has 
forgotten the Sauce. 

Spiritual manifestations appear to have been 
on an extensive scale of late years in this 
colony. Table-turning and spirit-rapping, 
after creating a certain sensation in Europe, 
ceased to have the same attractions as before; 
and the indignant spirits seemed to have 
winged their flight from a continent where 
they were no longer appreciated, and to have 
found a congenial home in the Indian Ocean. 
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They found their way overland, like the latest 
Parisian fashions, after the lapse of some 
twelve months, and exhibited on their arri- 
val much of that buoyancy of feeling, usually 
exhibited by those who have escaped from 
a long and tedious passage. 

Their presence in the island was soon felt, 
and gave rise to a species of mania, which 
affected all classes ; so that all business for a 
time was laid aside, and standing with the 
fingers distended on the table became the se- 
rious employment of life. The Governor in his 
council-chamber, and Gumbo in his case, could 
think and talk of nothing else. The spirits 
of the tables, flattered, doubtless, by the sen- 
sation they created and the interest they 
excited, manifested saltatory and other pow- 
ers unequalled in any other part of the 
world. 

We have seen a traveller after a long 
voyage, on first touching land, stretch out 
his limbs with a critical air, as if anxious to 
know whether he might not have taken ano- 
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ther person's body by mistake; and then, satis- 
fied on this point, start off at six miles an 
hour, delighted to find that space was no 
longer circumscribed to him by the limits of 
the poop. Some such feeling seems to have 
animated these " spirits/' and the freaks 
they performed rivalled those of Puck. 

The highly-polished floors of the houses 
diminished the powers of friction, and the 
tables that were taken possession of leaped, 
scraped, bowed, and shrugged their shoul- 
ders, like so many Frenchmen. They had 
evidently mixed in the best society; and, 
when interrogated, replied in the purest 
Parisian — so* that they had the entrie into 
the best families, and became lions in their 
way. They were so loquacious that the 
great difficulty was, not to make them 
speak, but to stop the flow, or rather the 
tap, of their eloquence. If the Witch of 
Endor recalled Samuel from the shadowy 
land, the fair hands of the prettiest belies 
of Bourbon could infuse the spirits of the 
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greatest litterateurs of France into circular 
pieces of ebony or walnut supported by legs. 

It was remarked, that these spirits had 
lost much of their esprit since they left this 
world ; and though ready to converse with 
all, their conversation was no longer so 
piquant as in former days. The tables, how- 
ever — as far as tables could— exhibited with 
remarkable fidelity the manners and address 
of the individuals by whose spirits they were 
inhabited. The spirit of Voltaire, for exam* 
pie, was first invoked in the salon of a lady 
who had made an extensive collection of 
Dresden ware and Sfevres china, and marked 
his obedience to the call by smajdpng a good 
deal of porcelain, an expensive habit frequently 
indulged in by the French sage in moments 
of strong excitement. Voltaire was therefore 
discarded, as a spirit not quite comme U faut, 
in favour of others of a quieter and less de- 
monstrative character. 

There is always an innate desire in the hu- 
man heart to draw aside the veil which se- 
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parates us from those loved ones who have 
left us for another world, and to know how it 
fares with them in their new mode of existence. 
Along with this desire there is a natural re- 
pugnance against disturbing the repose of 
those whom we can only legitimately hope to 
meet by following in the path which they 
have trod ; but when the mania of table-turn- 
ing and spirit-rapping was at its height, and 
the operators became tired of the bons mots 
of the French savants, they subdued this 
natural repugnance, and recalled the spirits of 
their own relatives. 

Occasionally these spirits did not con- 
fine themselves to answering the questions 
addressed to them; but, indulging in a 
garrulity somewhat inconsistent with their 
grave character, proceeded to divulge family 
secrets not intended for the ears of the public. 
The deportment of the tables was an exact 
counterpart of the manners and bearing of the 
parties whose spirits they contained. A three- 
legged table, for example, walked round the 
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room on one leg, when the spirit of a man 
who had lost a limb was recalled ; and in the 
case of another, who had died raving mad, 
the table rushed upon the party, kicked the 
gentlemen's shins, and tore the ladies' dresses 
(crinoline had not yet reached Bourbon), 
till they were obliged to flee from the room in 
confusion. It then attacked the furniture, 
which was considerably damaged, and at 
length expired on the floor, its every limb 
quivering with agony. 

It is a singular circumstance that 
the spirits, however latitudinarian their 
religious views may have been in life, 
professed themselves, on their reappear- 
ance, decided adherents of the Church of 
Borne. The esprits forts confessed the error 
of their ways, and rejoiced in having an op- 
portunity of publicly disavowing them ; while 
the spirits of believing children besought their 
unbelieving parents to be reconciled, and to 
conform to that Church out of which there is 
no salvation. A professor of the College, who 
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believed in little or nothing save himself, was 
so impressed by the admonitions of some of 
his former pupils, whom he had led astray 
from the faith, that he rushed to the opposite 
extreme — and, from believing nothing, came to 
believe everything which the Church of Rome 
accepts as true. 

If there was one class more than another 
in whose salvation these spirits felt an over- 
powering interest, it was the unfortunate 
Protestants, who, as one of them frankly 
remarked, were living sans foi ni hi! The 
belief in the reality of these spiritual pheno- 
mena was so universal, that the Protestants 
would probably have been led to conform 
to the Church of Rome, had it not for- 
tunately happened that a lady of Protestant 
principles, remembering the apostolic injunc- 
tion, resolved herself to try the spirits whom 
she recalled, as this power had hitherto been 
exercised only by those of the other com- 
munion. There was no uncertain sound in 
her spirits ; if Catholics, they declared them- 
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selves in error; if Protestants, they en- 
couraged the audience to adhere to Protestant 
principles, %nd warned them especially against 
the other spirits, with whom they professed 
to have no connection. The spirit of her 
own father was recalled by the opposite 
party ; he assured them that he was in 
grievous torments on account of his here- 
tical opinions, and besought them to warn 
his family, and more especially this daughter, 
of the danger they incurred Hy persisting 
in the errors which had proved his ruin. 
A letter was accordingly written, which 
professed to convey the message in the 
exact terms which the spirit had employed. 
Under ordinary circumstances, this message 
might have been treated with indifference ; 
but the minds of all were in a state of 
unnatural tension and excitement, and a 
conseil de familU was held to determine 
what should be done. It was resolved 
that their father should be recalled, and 
the question put to him, whether it was 
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his desire that they should renounce the 
religious principles which he had taught 
them, and which had sustain*! him on 
the bed of death. He solemnly declared 
that it was the devil who represented him 
on the former occasion, assured them that 
he was perfectly happy, and exhorted them 
to adhere to the doctrines he had taught 
them. 

In this way the Protestants were per- 
suaded to \act on the principle. In dubio 
abstine, and remained exactly as they were. 

Some of these spirits exhibited a rude- 
ness of character little in keeping with the 
usual French politeness. One old lady dis- 
covered that her table was inhabited by the 
Virgin Mary; though why she should have 
chosen such an uncomfortable residence does 
jiot exactly appear. Flattered by the presence 
of such an important guest, the lady in- 
vited the Bishop to her house; but judge 
of their astonishment, when they entered 
the room, to see the table, after an un- 
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earthly creaking, probably meant for laughter, 
rush round the room, first on one leg, and 
then on another, rapping out, in the words 
of Grip, in " Barnaby Budge," " I'm a devil ! 
I'm a devil!" No wonder that the Bishop 
fled from a house occupied by a guest $o 
different in character from the one he ex- 
pected to meet, or that the lady consigned 
the table to an element congenial to the 
habits of him who had occupied it. 

Another incident had created a profound 
sensation. A Scotchman, of the name of 
Falconer, had found his way to St. Denis, 
and supported himself by giving lessons in 
English. He was a man of convivial habits ; 
and, at a social meeting of a free-masons 9 
club, of which he was a member, he de- 
clared, with something of levity, that if he 
died that night he should be ready to return 
the next day, and to answer any questions 
they addressed to him. Next morning he 
was found dead on the floor of his room, 
and his watch and several other articles of 
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value had disappeared. His death was not 
without suspicion of foul play ; but nothing 
was discovered to incriminate any one. Re- 
membering the promise he had made, they 
resolved to solve the mystery of his death 
by recalling him to this world. He soon 
gave notice of his presence, and related 
the circumstances of his sudden death. 

He had retired to rest, heated with wine, 
but otherwise in good health. Towards 
morning he awoke, and felt that he had 
received a stroke of apoplexy. He sprang 
from his bed and rushed to the door, 
with the intention of calling his servant, 
but found himself deprived of the power of 
speech. He then sank on the door and gra- 
dually expired 

When asked what had become of his 
watch, he refused to give any information 
on this point, saying that he was only at 
liberty to make known the circumstances 
attendant on his death, and requesting them 
not to disturb him again, as he had now ful- 
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filled his promise. It was remarked, as a 
striking proof of his identity, that he spoke a 
kind of broken French, such as an English- 
man imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage would employ. 

At the period of my visit the belief in 
table-turning, and all its cognate phenomena, 
was universal ; and I was looked upon with a 
sort of contemptuous pity when I expressed 
my conviction that all that was real could be 
explained without the admission of the pre- 
sence of any supernatural element. I may 
appear to have treated this subject with 
something of levity, but it was truly painful 
to witness such a wide-spread curiosity to pry 
into things which God has wisely concealed. 
As to those who had been converted from 
infidelity to Romanism by this process, I 
confess that I had very little faith in the 
permanency of conversions effected by such 
questionable means. 

The Jesuits, never over-scrupulous as to 
the means they employ, provided they can 
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secure their ends, took advantage of this 
mania, and employed it as an argument in 
favour of the claims of their Church. If 
they had been animated by the true spirit of 
Christianity, they would have striven rather 
to repress this foolish desire to be wise above 
that which is written, instead of fostering or 
encouraging it for the purpose of enhancing 
their own reputation. Revealed religion re- 
quires no such questionable aid, and conver- 
sions effected under such circumstances can 
scarcely be expected to be permanent. In 
most cases they will disappear with the un- 
natural excitement which gave rise to them ; , 
and which, like the tarantula mania once pre- 
valent in the southern countries of Europe 
during the middle ages, seems to have seized 
on all classes, to have lasted for a certain 
fixed period, and then to have vanished. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to its good effects, the evil it produced was 
evident to all ; several -women became rav- 
ing mad through the shock which their 
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nervous system received in consequence of 
the supposed proximity of those with whom 
they had never expected to hold converse in 
this world. This created a reaction; and 
while the belief in the reality of these spi- 
ritual phenomena was universal, the practice 
of table-turning, and calling spirits from " the 
vasty deep," had been given up as highly 
dangerous. 

The Creoles of all classes and complexions 
are passionately fond of dancing. On the 
occasion of a public ball they hurry from all 
parts of the island — no longer, as in the days 
. of St. Pierre, borne in palanquins on the 
shoulders of sturdy negroes, but in convey- 
ances of a more artificial kind. 

It is contrary to etiquette for the two sexes 
to mingle freely in one another's society in 
the ball-room ; they are ranged in rows oppo- 
site to one another, and when the dance is 
finished the ladies are at once conducted to 
their seats by their partners. Soups are 
handed round in small cups for the refresh- 
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ment of the guests, and the entertainment is 
concluded by a light refection in the ball- 
room. 

In the simplicity of ancient manners, the 
guests used to scramble for the bonbons and 
cakes, which were carried off for the benefit 
of those members of the family whose tender 
years had prevented them from being pre- 
sent. At one time in Mauritius the rush 
upon the comestibles was not confined to the 
bonbons — more solid articles of food were 
carried off; and an amusing incident con- 
nected with this custom once occurred at 
Government House. 

Phres de famille, gifted with a large 
number of children, consider themselves 
entitled to be treated with greater con- 
sideration than others less fortunate, and 
their claims are generally admitted by their 
own countrymen. 

A worthy p&re de famitle, after doing jus- 
tice to the good things on the supper-table, 
at a Government House ball, contrived to 
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secrete in his pocket, or, in sporting phrase, 
to bag, a well-fed chicken — with which he 
was making off, when his conduct was ob- 
served by a sprightly aide-decamp, who follow- 
ed him, and emptied the contents of a sauce* 
dish into his pocket, with the simple re- 
mark, "Monsieur has forgotten the sauce." 

The indignation of the Creole part of the 
community at this unworthy treatment of a 
pbre de famille y meritoriously catering for 
the wants of his infant offspring, was, of 
course, unbounded. The old saying, that 
extremes meet, is verified by the fact that 
the same custom prevails among the upper 
classes in Russia at the present day, who 
are in the habit of levying contributions on 
the hospitable tables of their entertainers, 
from the same motive, without any breach 
of etiquette or propriety. 

Etiquette is not confined to the ball-room — 
it regulates the toilette in which the ladies 
are to appear at church. No doubt it does 
so, more or less, in all countries — but herof 
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its requirements are somewhat peculiar. It 
is de rigueur to appear at church dressed 
exactly in the same way' as for the ball- 
room. Bonnets are dispensed with, and this 
light, airy costume is, no doubt, admirably 
adapted to a climate where the thermometer 
sometimes rises above 80° in the shade. 
There they sit fanning themselves, and 
listening with languid attention to the dif- 
ferent parts of the service ; while the entrance 
is obstructed by an assemblage of young 
men, who, if they worship at all, prefer doing 
so in the open air, and do not consider that 
the enjoyment of a cigar need interfere 
with their devotions. They ar$ waiting for 
the close of the service, and the exit of 
the fair worshippers within, who have to 
make their way through a double row of 
observers, and to stand a double fire of 
criticism. 

It is here that Ambroisine often kindles 
the first tender flame of affection in the 
inflammable breast of the too susceptible 
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Auguste, who cannot find rest till Hymen 
has lighted his torch, and conducted him in 
triumph to the office of the civil commissary, 
who binds them together in a union indis- 
soluble, save by death, or the Court of 
Divorce. 
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I had brought a supply of the Scriptures 
in French with me from Mauritius, as I was 
anxious, if possible, to establish a branch 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
an island where I had reason to believe the 
Bible was almost unknown. 

The only letter of introduction I had was 
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to a solicitor, who, 1 was assured, would be 
ready to assist me in every way ; so that 
I lost no time in waiting upon him. He 
received me with much politeness; but, 
when I proceeded to unfold to him the 
object of my visit, he was evidently startled. 
He rose hastily from his chair, opened the 
door, looked to the right hand and the left, 
closed it again, and walked up to me with 
unmistakable traces of terror and anxiety 
depicted on his face. 

"Monsieur," he said, "your undertaking 
is very dangerous, and you can expect no 
assistance from me. We do not want the 
Bible here. We get on very well without 
it. Your Society is a political one, the 
object of which is to extend the influence 
of England. The mention of my name in 
connection with it might injure me profes- 
sionally, and I beg that you will never 
revert to the subject." 

I assured him that I had no wish to in- 
volve him in any trouble ; and, after some 
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general conversation, we parted. On my re- 
turn home, I bad a visit from Jules, the 
waiter at the Hotel de Joinville, whom 1 had 
invited to call upon me. He was a very 
quiet, intelligent lad, modest and respectful 
in his manners, with nothing of that insolent 
bearing by which the ex-slave population 
generally assert their newly-acquired inde- 
pendence. 

I discovered, on conversing with him, that 
he could read, but he had never heard of such 
a book as the Bible. He said that he went 
regularly to mass, and prayed to the Holy 
Virgin. 

I told him of One who alone was 
the hearer and answerer of prayer, and ex- 
plained to him, in simple language, the nature 
of that book which has glad tidings for all 
men. 1 made him read a little, and asked 
him if he would like to have a small Testa- 
ment. 

He accepted it with grateful surprise ; and, 
when I asked him whether he would remem- 
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ber the words 1 had spoken to him, he 
said: — 

" Yes ; I will pray to that Saviour who 
died for poor Jules, and I will not forget 
Monsieur in my prayers." 

So Jules went his way, and I saw him no 
more. 

A few months before, I received a letter 
from an Indian who was employed as a com- 
positor for the press at St. Denis. He had 
seen my name in some of the journals, and 
took the liberty of writing to me. He pro- 
fessed himself a Protestant, and expressed a 
desire to have a copy of the Bible, and some 
religious works, as he was surrounded by 
Koman Catholics, who were anxious to gain 
him over to their religion. 

The letter was evidently the production 
of a man of some education ; and, a short 
time after my arrival, I sent my servant 
with a note, requesting him to call upon 
me. 

He did so, as soon as he had finished his 
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labours for the day. He was dressed in the 
European fashion, spoke French with fluency, 
and also expressed himself in English, though 
not with the same ease. There was little in 
his appearance to distinguish him from any 
other young French workman, save his swarthy 
complexion and his Oriental features. A 
brief sketch of his previous career may not 
be uninteresting. 

He was a native of a town in the interior 
of the Madras Presidency, where he made the 
acquaintance of a Wesleyan missionary, by 
whom he was instructed in the doctrines of 
Christianity, and afterwards baptized.. He 
seems to have been naturally of a wandering 
disposition; and, while still a mere youth, 
found his way to Madras, where he was em- 
ployed as an assistant in a missionary school. 
He appears to have gained the confidence 
of his employer, and soon after formed an 
engagement with Mr. Anderson, the manager 
of the Free Church Mission at Madras, as a 
teacher of Tamil. 
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Hitherto his career had been prosperous ; 
but he was not destined to pass through life 

without experiencing some of its vicissitudes. 

♦ 

He had formed the acquaintance of an Indian 
girl named Asnet, like himself a convert 
from heathenism; and, after some time, made 
her his wife. The marriage was an unhappy 
one ; and, being involved in difficulties 
through her extravagance, he resolved to 
leave her. 

He did not attempt to justify or to excuse 
this step, but stated the simple truth, as if he 
felt a relief in confessing the first wrong step, 
which was the cause of all his subsequent 
Bufferings. He had some relations at Pondi- 
cherry, whom he resolved to visit, in the hope 
of finding employment. 

He was successful ; but, after some time, he 
seems to have made the acquaintance of one 
of those crimps who supply the labour 
market of Bourbon with Indians. Though 
almost all these Indians are British subjects, 
the Indian Government seems to have winked 

u2 
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at this illicit traffic, or at least to have taken 
no effectual steps for its repression. 

The crimp, in dealing with him, soon dis- 
covered his weak side, and assured him that a 
man of his acquirements was lost in India, 
and ought to betake himself to another land, 
where his talents would be duly appreciated 
and rewarded. There was an island 
in the Indian Ocean, where talent of every 
kind commanded the highest price; at 
that very moment there was an excellent 
opening for a professor of English, and a 
paternal Government, ever ready to re- 
cognize merit, would supply him with a free 
passage. The voice of the charmer was 
irresistible; the Indian Penelope was left 
behind, and this second Ulysses started in 
search of unknown lands. 

He embarked on board the French ship 
"Picard," where he found about four hun- 
dred Indians, all buoyant with hope, and 
fully as sanguine as himself. Their treat- 
ment throughout the passage served in some 
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measure to open their eyes as to their actual 
condition ; and if they had any doubts upon 
the subject, they were soon dispelled by the 
reception they met with at St. Denis. They 
were penned together and sold by auction, 
like so many bullocks, to the highest bidder. 
They were nominally sold for a period of 
five years ; and our intending professor was 
bought by a muleteer. All his dreams of 
future distinction were dissipated by the 
knock of the auctioneer's hammer ; and the 
only ferula he was permitted to wield was the 
one with which he strove to accelerate the 
movements of his master's mules, while convey- 
ing the bags of sugar from the interior for ex- 
portation. A more uncongenial employment 
for an aspiring young man could scarcely be 
conceived. 

The evil propensities of the mules in this 
island crop out with a sort of tropical exuber- 
ance. 

When they once stop short, they do so 
with minds prepared for any fate. They 
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lower their heads, plant their forefeet on the 
ground firmly, and slightly in advance, dis- 
tend their hind legs, and thus remain in an 
attitude of passive resistance. Showers of 
descending blows produce no visible effect; 
all appeals to their better feelings are in 
vain — they are equally proof against threats 
and flattery. 

There is only one way in which they can 
be persuaded to more on, and which has the 
effect of making not only them move on, but 
every living creature possessed of ears that 
may happen to be near. Their drivers, find* 
ing that words can no longer express their 
feelings, give vent to them in a series of the 
most savage and unearthly yells, and writhe 
their bodies about as if they were enduring 
the fate of Laocoon. 

These yells, when heard for the first time 
at night, have something diabolical and un- 
earthly about them, and even the mules cannot 
long withstand the horrible sound ; so that, 
in their efforts to escape from it, they forget 
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their former resolutions, and unconsciously 
move on. 

None but those possessed of no ordinary- 
vocal powers can ever attain to anything 
like perfection in this social accomplishment; 
and when our mule-driver failed to roar to 
the proper pitch, his master aided his efforts 
by dividing his blows impartially between 
him and his beasts of burden. 

After an ordeal of eighteen months, he 
was quite willing to accede- to his master's 
proposal to transfer his services to another 
employer. If he had been unwilling, his 
master would only have applied the argumen- 
tum ad hominem with greater force ; so, by 
the law of the colony, he forfeited eighteen 
months of service, and was sold to another 
employer for five years. 

This one kept him till the price of labour 
rose, when he proved to him, by a logic 
which was irresistible, that it was their mutual 
interest to part. He was sold again for five 
years, at a still higher price, to a printer at St. 
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Denis, who had discovered accidentally that 
he had been employed in India as a com- 
positor for the press. He had been five 
months in the employment of his present 
master, who treated him with comparative 
kindness and humanity. He could well 
afford to do so, for he paid him only two 
dollars a month, while some of his other 
workmen were earning sixty dollars for doing 
the same work. 

I had an interview with this gentleman, 
who spoke highly of the character of his ser- 
vant, and admitted that it was muchmore profit- 
able to employ Indians, of whom he had two 
in his service, than Creoles or French- 
men. 

My Indian Ulysses informed me that he 
had been baptized by a Roman Catholic 
priest a short time before my arrival. 
His fellow-workmen were all Catholics, 
and had tried in every way to gain him 
over. 

It was under the influence of this pres- 
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sure that he was induced to write to me, 
and when weeks passed away, and no an- 
swer came, his firmness began to give way. 
His heart had already begun to fail him, 
when his adversaries adduced a new argu- 
ment, which proved successful. The eccle- 
siastical laws of the colony will allow none 
to be interred within the cemetery save 
those who have received Christian baptism; 
all unbaptized persons are buried in a plot 
of ground in the vicinity, and their remains 
are conveyed there with all the barbarous 
rites practised by their heathen co-reli- 
gionists. 

I had an opportunity of witnessing one 
of these funerals. The corpse was borne 
aloft on a species of bier, which rested on 
the brawny shoulders of four Malegaches 
who acted as pall-bearers. It was not en- 
closed in a coffin, but merely covered with 
red and white muslin, bedizened with 
those tinsel ornaments in which the Indians 
so much delight. It was preceded by two 
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men, who beat the tom-tom, and followed 
by a motley crowd, who recited a sort of 
monotonous dirge. But the most novel 
part of the ceremony was throwing a coil 
of rope across the corpse, and catching it 
on the other side before it reached the 
ground. This was done with great rapidity 
and dexterity as the procession moved 
along; and as I had never witnessed the 
same observance before, I was anxious to 
ascertain its origin, but I failed to do so. 

It is difficult to analyze the feelings of 
a recent convert from heathenism, and this 
Indian's actions should not be judged by the 
same stern rule as those of other men. 
Some allowance must be made for deep- 
rooted prejudices, which can only vanish 
gradually, as the light of Divine Truth dif- 
fuses itself through his spiritual being. The 
dread of being buried like a heathen, with 
all the barbarous ceremonies practised by 
his countrymen, if he should happen to die, 
produced a more powerful effect upon him 
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'than all the arguments adduced by his 
opponents; and he assured me that it was 
from this motive alone that he consented to 
be rebaptized. 

No effort had been made to instruct 
him in the peculiar tenets of the Church 
of Rome, and his second baptism left him 
exactly where it found him. He had to 
fulfil an engagement of nearly five years be- 
fore he could regain his liberty, and he was 
most anxious that I should purchase his dis- 
charge, and take him with me to Mauri- 
tius, where he could soon earn money 
enough to repay me. I entered into nego- 
tiations with his master, who demanded 
seventy dollars, which I agreed to pay, but 
was obliged to defer payment till my re- 
turn to Mauritius ; when, on reminding him 
of our agreement, he raised the price to a 
hundred dollars, under the pretext that our 
agreement was not completed, and that 
Indians had risen in value since I left 
the island. There could not have been any 
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great difference in the course of a fortnight, 
but I was obliged to accept his terms, and 
I effected the Indian's release through the 
kind assistance of some friends in Mauri- 
tius. A few days before my departure, I 
received a card with the following words 
printed on it: — - 

"Remember, oh, remember, poor Peter 
Johnson ! " 

He had contrived to print these words 
without being observed by Ms fellow-work- 
men, and sent them to me as a sort of 
souvenir, in the hope that I might be in- 
duced to do something for him. Employ- 
ment, more congenial to his tastes and 
habits than mule-driving, was found for him 
at Mauritius, where he continued to bear 
an irreproachable character till I left that 
colony. 

During my stay at St. Denis I had many 
pleasing proofs of the permanent good effects 
of missionary labour in India. As soon as 
it was known that there was a Protestant 
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minister in the island, the intelligence was 
circulated through every district with that 
wonderful rapidity with which the natives 
of India contrive to communicate with one 
another; and I received many visits from 
those who were anxious to possess the 
Scriptures in their native tongues. 

I found that they had three copies of 
the Bible in Tamil, and that they were 
in the habit of meeting together once a 
week for the purpose of praying and read- 
ing the Scriptures. They had been in- 
structed by missionaries of different religious 
denominations, but the most perfect har- 
mony prevailed amongst them; so that, in 
this respect, their teachers perhaps might 
have found something to admire and to 
imitate. 

One of their Bibles had been brought 
from Madras ; the other had been purchased 
in Mauritius, by one of those petty Indian 
traders who are to be found in almost 
every part of the East. 
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I found that there were Protestants in 
every district, and almost in every village, 
and that they were known to one another. 
A few had been persuaded, from motives 
similar to those already described, to sub- 
mit to a second baptism; but they did not 
seem to consider that, by this act, they 
had ceased to be Protestants, or undergone 
any change in their religious belief. 

I received a visit from a very intelligent 
Indian, whose original name was Vidinponam, 
but who had been baptized in India by 
the name of Peter. He was now known 
as Pierre Florien. He was a native of 
Madras, and had been instructed in the 
truths of Christianity by the Rev. Henry 
Bowers, a missionary of the Church of Eng- 
land. He was brought to the island in 
1849, and bought by a manufacturer of 
lemonade. He was initiated by his master 
into the mysteries of this art, which he 
mastered so thoroughly, that at the expiry 
of his engagement he was induced, by the 
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offer of liberal wages, to continue in his 
service. He knew Tamil well, and read 
and wrote English and French with equal 
ease. He had been employed as a teacher 
in India, and was anxious to resume his 
former profession in Mauritius. He attended 
my religious services; and my intercourse 
with him gave me a very favourable im- 
pression of his principles and character. 

He was the only Indian I met with who had 
voluntarily remained with his master after 
the expiry of his engagement, and who did 
not complain of having been treated with 
injustice. He was earning thirty-five dollars 
a-month; while Peter Johnson, equally in- 
telligent, received only two dollars a-month 
for his services as a printer. I gave him 
a small French Testament with the Psalms, 
which he could read with ease and correct- 
ness, and seemed to prize highly. 

I give the names of a few of the other 
Indian Protestants, in the hope that some 
of them may be recognized by those who 
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instructed them: — Simpo, now resident at 
St. Paul's, a coachmaker by trade, and a 
native of Trichinopoly ; belonged to the 
Church of England, and still continues a 
Protestant. Vedirprom, a travelling hawker ; 
has been rebaptized, but still professes to 
be a Protestant. Lazarus, a native of 
Madras, has been rebaptized; he possesses 
a Tamil Bible, and attends the weekly 
prayer-meeting. Sapaplay, a shopkeeper, 
has also a Tamil Bible, and attends the 
meeting; he paid three dollars for his Bible 
— a large sum for a man in his condition of 
life — and has been rebaptized. William, 
formerly a metaber of the Church of Eng- 
land, and now resident at St. Louis, has 
also been baptized. Villou, resident at St. 
Louis, has a copy of the Gospels in Gentoo, 
and has remained firm. Abraham, resident 
at St. Denis, formerly a member of the 
Church of England, has an English Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer. Verdun, 
a.Protestant from Trichinopoly, speaks Eng- 
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lish. Bungarsiku, resident at St. Paul's; 
knows English, and was instructed in Chris- 
tianity by the Rev. Mr. Brotherton, St. 
Thomas, near Madras. Arisamy and Lagred, 
both shopkeepers at St. Denis; the latter 
has a Tamil Bible, and his uncle is a Tamil 
preacher at Madras. I heard also of others, 
but I have forgotten their names. 

Far from being shocked at finding that so 
many of these men had allowed themselves to 
be rebaptized, I was only surprised to find 
that any of them had been able to resist the 
importunities of the priests, who use every 
effort to gain over the Indians to something 
like conformity to their church. 

The process of conversion is extremely 
simple. It consists merely in sprinkling the 
neophytes with a little water, and the thing is 
done. They make no attempt to extirpate 
past error, or to infuse new truth. They 
have such faith in the efficacy of baptism, 
administered by duly consecrated hands, as to 
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believe that that ordinance is, in itself, suffi- 
cient for salvation ; and such is their impor- 
tunity, that most of the Indians are persuaded 
to accept Christianity when thus offered to 
them on such easy terms. 

Many of the Indians employed as coach- 
men and cooks at St. Denis had formerly 
been in the service of English masters in the 
Madras Presidency, and still retain a certain 
knowledge of the English language. They 
seemed rather proud of that accomplishment, 
and never missed any opportunity of display- 
ing their abilities as linguists. They could 
always recognize me for an Englishman, and 
no mauvaise honte, or stringent etiquette, pre- 
vented them from addressing me. I regret 
to say that the expressions they sometimes 
employed gave one a very unfavourable im- 
pression of the refinement and manners of 
their former employers ; and if the latter had 
heard them using their sinful language, with- 
out understanding its meaning, they might 
have felt ashamed of an evil habit which is 
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insulting to God, and nowise profitable to 
man. 

It is amusing to witness the readiness with 
which these men can always distinguish an 
Englishman, though English visitors to 
Bourbon must be very rare. I retain a 
ludicrous reminiscence of some of my encoun- 
ters with these ci-devant British subjects. 
One morning, while walking in the bazaar, 
and examining the strange tropical produc- 
tions with which it abounded, I was rather 
startled by hearing a shrill voice behind me 
exclaim, " Good morning, Saar ! " 

On turning round, I beheld a tall, ragged, 
Masaniello-looking fellow, who, though dressed 
as a European, was unmistakably an Indian. 
He continued to address me with great 
volubility. 

"Good morning, Saar. You not know 
me ? Me know you ver* well. You English- 
man — me Englishman, too. How do you do? 
My name Jim Crow. That name massa at 
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Madras give me. Wish good cook ? Come, 
how much you give ? * 

I declined his services ; but he claimed me 
as an acquaintance ever afterwards— often 
waylaid and startled me in solitary places 
by the question, " Come, now, want good 
cook ? — how much ? " 

Another day, while walking along the 
street, I was arrested by a voice shouting h 
pleine gorge. On turning round, I saw a 
face which I cannot recall even at the present 
moment without a $mile. It was that of an 
old Indian, upwards of sixty years of age, 
with the skin puckered into countless wrinkles, 
and such an expression of drunken drollery 
in his twinkling black eyes, that I could not 
repress a rising fit of laughter. Nowise 
abashed by this reception, he proceeded to 
address me with a volubility which he must 
have owed, in some measure, to the deep 
potations of arrack in which he had been 
indulging. 

" Ah, you laugh at old Anthony. Every- 
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body laughs at old Anthony. No matter, old 
Anthony laughs at everybody. Want a very 
good cook, sir? Old Anthony your man. 
Come, how much you give? Old Anthony 
make you everything — York-pudding, curry 
rice, pork-pie, sea-pie. You Englishman? 
Serve Englishman half-price more than 
Frenchman. English master ateha-ateha. 
Old Anthony sick ? English master send for 
doctor — soon better. But French master take 
Anthony by the throat, put him to the door, 
and, with one big kick behind — 'Va-t-en, 
vieux chien, va-t-en au diable ! "' 

The latter part of his speech was accom- 
panied with such appropriate action as to 
produce the conviction that he was describ- 
ing a real scene, and, drunken old rogue 
though he was, there may have been some 
truth in his estimate of the character and 
conduct of his different masters. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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